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THE 
ALMIGHTY 
PENNY 


E growth of General 
Foods is a story that can be 
told in pennies—pennies spent 
by the American housewife. 
Inrecent years moreand more 
of these pennies have been spent 
for General Foods products. 
What happens to these pen- 
nies? Let’s see. . . 


Many of these hard-working 
General Foods pennies have 
gone into increased wages, and 
maintenance of improved work- 
ing conditions for our employees. 

Many of the pennies go to 
pay taxes—federal, state, and 
local. In 1936 alone, pennies 
used for our taxes totalled 
$4,185,397. 


Many of these pennies go to 
work in our research laborato- 
ries, constantly improving the 
quality of General Foods prod- 
ucts, developing new products, 
making them more convenient 
to use. 


And to our stockholders go 
many of the General Foods pen- 
nies—as dividends. Forty per 
cent of our stockholders own 
ten shares or less, and the aver- 
age holding of all stockholders 
is about 80 shares each—shares 
whose vitality lies in the al- 
mighty penny! 
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WHAT'S NEW IN. 
‘““SALT HEADQUARTERS”’ 


for the food industry ana Mopern BANKING. By Rollin G 


Thomas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


all industry as well as for York. 474 pp. $3.80. Important 
; changes in the banking structure here 
agriculture and the bome and abroad as a result of new legisla- 


tion have made textbooks written on 
this topic only a few years ago ob- 
solete or incomplete. To overcome 
this drawback the author, who is As- 
sociate Professor of Economics at 
Purdue University, offers this text- 
book on banking as it is today, and 
completely avoids the confusion often 
arising from lengthy historical and 
chronological treatments of this topic. 
and fish. Primary emphasis is placed upon the 

Like other industries, the food existing legal framework under which 
industry has discovered that our banking institutions operate. Cur- 
International is a certain source vent practices and theories are cri- 
of supply for the correct grade of salt for every use. All in- tically analyzed in chapters dealing 
with basic problems of deposit insur- 
ance, factors controlling the volume 
of bank credit, bank failures and re- 


ACH year hundreds of 

thousands of tons of salt 
pour out of International’s 
three great mines and three 
refining plants. A large pro- 
portion goes to the food indus- 
try, for canning, baking, and 
for curing and packing meats 


dustry welcomes International’s willingness and ability in pro- 
ducing and suggesting new and better ways of using salt. 

The International Salt Company maintains an extensive Salt organization problems, foreign bank- 
Research Laboratory and the International Salt Advisory Service ing institutions compared with those 
for the free use of salt consumers. It provides a widespread sales of America, etc. 
and service organization to place an International representative 
within quick and easy reach of industrial users and commercial 
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buyers. Lazsor. By Alexander Feller and 

3 With this breadth of facilities, this service for salt users, Jacob E. Hurwitz. The Alexander 
Le pioneering in new production methods and better ways of using Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 676 
ey salt—it is no wonder that International is widely known as “Salt pp. $6.50. The two authors, both of 
< Headquarters.” them attorneys, have acted as coun- 


sellors to labor unions, trade associa- 


ee: tions and employers and have settled 
T AT | 0 A L hundreds of labor disputes during the 
cee past few years. With this experience 
abut 4 as a background and aided by an ex- 
ee S A LT C 0 By Pow Y tensive study of available court de- 
ae | cisions, they can speak with authority 


GENERAL OFFICES—SCRANTON, PENNA., and NEW YORK CITY on one of the most controversial 
topics of modern times. While their 


SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N. Y.; Phila., Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Balt., Md.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Newark, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; dissertation is primarily written for 
Waag REFINERIES: Watkins Glen, N. Y.; Ludlowville, N. Y.; Avery Island, La. g 


MINES: Retsof, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Avery Island, La. labor problems and the attorneys ad- 
vising him, it can likewise be used to 
~. | advantage by labor leaders and union 
officials as it offers an impartial pre- 
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IT’S A sentation of the labor movement and 
laws enacted in connection therewith. 
GIF T! The various problems are illustrated 
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The Market Situation 


Washington continues to be the key to stock price trends in the months ahead. 
Government developments so far have not clarified the situation sufficiently 


to warrant abandonment of cautious investment policies. 


LL eyes have been directed toward Washington, but On balance, recent political trends have been more 

the spectacle there has not been entirely reassuring. | in a favorable direction than otherwise. But prospects 
The President’s message to Congress, which could have _ still are entirely too confused and uncertain to warrant 
done so much to reassure trade and industry, appeared § any important change in investment policies. Continua- 
to indicate that any Administration relief from business tion of Congressional bickering during coming weeks : 
burdens would be given grudgingly, and that there has — would doubtless result in further deterioration of busi- - 
been little fundamental change in the attitude of the ness and investment confidence, and that together with 
White House coterie toward the factors which have been further recession in industrial activity would hardly be 


largely responsible for the current recession. The Con- conducive to a rising trend of security prices. The hope 2 
f gressional picture in the opening days of the present that official Washington will shortly realize the need for ‘ 
| session has been slightly more encouraging. There ap- immediate remedies for the country’s business ills is 

pears to be unanimity concerning the need to effect im- constituting a supporting factor for stock prices. For 

portant changes in the tax structure, but there is no as- on the industrial front we are witnessing a recession in 

surance that actual changes will be enacted in the reason- = automobile production, when output should be gaining, 


ably near future—and in the House, the iniquitous wage __ electric power figures which are barely above a year ago, 
and hour bill seems to be making progress. At the same greater than seasonal declines in railroad traffic and new | 
time, in the face of steadily increasing need for economy construction, and growing unemployment. G 


and budget balancing, the Conference of Mayors (meet- The rapidity with which business has been declining : 
ing in Washington) is calling for increased doles. (Please turn to page 21) 
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The Trend 


Steel: 


The steel industry’s operating rate last week was set 
at 36.4 per cent of capacity, off 4.6 points from the 
preceding period and continuing the abrupt decline which 
set in during September. However, here and there can 
be found straws which suggest that actual demand has 
fallen much less than the collapse in the operating rate 
would seem to indicate. For instance, during September 
U.S. Steel operated around 76 per cent and shipped 
1,047,962 tons; October’s rate was about 50 per cent, 
with 792,310 tons shipped. Thus, the operating rate last 
month showed a 34 per cent decline, whereas shipments 
dropped but 24 per cent. Obviously, the Steel Corpora- 
tion was drawing upon its inventories to fulfill demand, 
and it is probable that this practice has been more or 
less general throughout the industry. So far as final quar- 
ter earnings are concerned, the industry’s pay-point ap- 
pears to be somewhere around 45 to 50 per cent under 
prevailing price and cost conditions. Therefore steel com- 
pany stockholders should be prepared for red ink figures 
from most of the units for the current quarter, although, 


‘with inventories being drawn down, the losses in nu- 


merous instances may not be as large as the industry’s 
recent operating rates might suggest. 


Prices: 

Except for a brief rally about a week ago, commodity 
prices have continued their sharp decline, the Moody 
spot price index last week dipping below the 150 level, 
which marked a recession of 34 per cent from the year’s 
high of 228 attained in April. Commodity futures have 
declined about 35 per cent during the seven-month 
period, and both futures and spot prices now are well 
below their levels of a year ago. Wholesale prices, al- 
ways the slowest moving series of the three, are down 
only about 7 per cent from the 1937 peak and still re- 
main slightly above the level of this time last year. The 
price readjustment has proceeded at such a rapid pace 
during the past several months that there appears to be 
good basis for the belief that the necessary correction 
now is largely behind us, and that a leveling off move- 
ment should be seen in the not far distant future. A halt 
to the declines which have been characterizing commodity 


price movements will have to be experienced before the 


outlook for general business activity improves materially, 
and a reversal of recent price trends would furnish a 
favorable omen concerning prospective trends in trade 


and industry. 


Copper: 

October copper statistics were disappointing. Domes- 
tic mine output ,(smelter production) was approximately 
unchanged from September levels, but deliveries of duty- 
free copper to domestic consumers were about 33 per 
cent lower and refined stocks rose 37,500 tons to 181,800 
tons as compared with 99,600 tons at the end of April. 
The picture reflects the virtual absence of demand for 
the metal, for mine production is not being maintained 


at high levels and stocks are not excessive in terms of 


normal consumption levels. But until domestic customers 


feel sufficiently reassured concerning the general busi- 
ness outlook, little forward buying is anticipated. It is 
interesting to note that the price concessions already 
witnessed have failed to stimulate consumption, and 
hence future price changes will depend largely upon the 
pressure of supplies on the market. Most trade interests 
believe that a further cut in producers’ quotations would 
not stimulate buying. Some sources are of the opinion 
that stocks of copper in consumer’s hands are quite small, 
and that any favorable trend in the business news could 
conceivably start a scramble for the metal. 


Electric Output: 


The recession in general industrial activity is being 
reflected in the figures on electric power production, the 
utility industry’s total output for the week ended No- 
vember 13 showing a gain over a year ago of only 03 
per cent. Although five of the seven geographical areas 
of the country showed gains, a 6.9 per cent decline in the 
New England region and a 1.9 per cent drop in the Cen- 
tral Industrial area were sufficient almost completely to 
offset the improvement elsewhere. As among individual 
companies, Detroit Edison, reflecting slackening auto- 
mobile activity, now is running slightly behind a year 
ago, as compared with gains of 10 per cent or better 
during September and most of October. New England 
Power is feeling the effects of curtailed textile activity, 
power output for the latest week being 12 per cent below 
a year ago. The best performance of the larger com- 
panies is being shown by Southern California Edison, 
whose production has ranged “from 19 to 27 per cent 
ahead of last year during recent weeks. 


Utilities: 

Straws in the wind have been pointing in a direction 
favorable to the utility industry. Latest of these include 
the New York Public Service Commission’s order per- 
mitting the Rochester Telephone Company to increase 
rates because of its rising tax burden. Another is the 
action of the SEC in permitting reorganization plans of 
the Peoples Light & Power Company to become effec- 
tive despite definite lapses from strict theoretical stand- 
ards; in other words, applying the spirit of the law in- 
stead of strictly following the letter. Further evidences 
of a return to realism on the part of government agencies 
(and politicians) would constitute the most favorable de- 
velopment for the utilities that has been seen in years. 
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Supreme Court 
Justice 
Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis 


First Advocate 
of the 
“Prudent Investment” 
Theory 


—Harris & Ewina 


Rate Base 


Recent indications that the Administration will 
press for abandonment of reproduction value 
and the adoption of “prudent investment” as 
the basis for utility valuation suggest that the 
latter theory may assume increasing signifi- 
cance for the investor in utility securities. 


ECOGNITION that an accel- 

erated pace of expansion by the 
public utility industry of capital in- 
vestment, such as that involved in new 
plant construction and expansion of 
existing facilities, could develop into 
a most potent source of stimulation 
for the lagging capital goods indus- 
tries has at last resulted in overtures 
which may result in a “truce” be- 
tween the Government and the utili- 
ties. The President has, in effect, 
offered a promise of limitation, if not 
termination, of new projects for gov- 
ernment owned facilities planned to 
compete with private utility enter- 
prises. But the offer, as first pre- 
sented, is conditioned upon the ac- 
ceptance by the industry of a basis 
of property valuation differing radi- 
cally from that which for many years 
has prevailed in the courts and has 


thus been accepted as the “law of the 
land” in utility rate cases. 

Since utilities are generally mono- 
polistic in character, it is conceded 
that their rates must be subject to 
governmental regulation for the pro- 
tection of the public. In establishing 
rates, regulatory commissions must 
have at least three bases for their 
calculations: 1) a delineation of the 
properties which are to be included in 
the rate base; 2) a valuation of these 
properties; 3) a determination of a 
fair rate of return which the utilities 
shall be permitted to earn on the es- 
tablished valuation. 

All three have been prolific sources 
of controversy but none has provided 
a more fertile field for litigation than 
the subject of valuation as a rate base. 
Unless one is considering a newly 
completed plant, the problems of val- 
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uation are complex and numerous. 
Since, in most rate cases, the major 
part of the utility’s properties consists 
of plants and transmission lines con- 
structed a number of years ago, sev- 
eral perplexing questions inevitably 
arise, notably that of the time factor 
to be used in establishing the rate 
base. Should the original cost of the 
properties or the present cost of re- 
producing equivalent facilities be 
adopted? Depending upon the point 
of view, any one of ten theories of 
valuation, or a combination of several, 
may be accepted. These ten measures 
are commonly known as: 1) original 
cost, 2) historical cost, 3) investment 
cost, 4) book cost, 5) prudent invest- 
ment cost, 6) reproduction cost, 7) 
“split inventory value,” 8) market val- 
ue, 9) tax value, 10) purchase value. 

Space obviously does not permit a 
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detailed description of all of these 
yardsticks. The important point is 
the fact that the first five are all varia- 
tions of original or historical cost, 
while the second five are variations of 
present or reproduction cost. These 
two fundamental theories, of rate bases 
conflict sharply, and are at the root 
of most of the controversies over 
utility valuation. Since the costs of 
construction of utility properties are 
strongly affected by the major changes 
in general price levels which occur as 
a result of cyclical or secular influ- 
ences, original cost and reproduction 
cost are usually far apart. 

Two of the variations, however, are 
of considerable interest. The “split 
inventory” method, developed by 
regulatory commissions during the 
World War, divided the history of a 
public utility company into two 
periods, one before and the other sub- 
sequent to a given date. Under this 
method, all properties acquired before 
the “splitting date” would be taken in 
the rate base at their cost of repro- 
duction as of that date, while proper- 
ties acquired after that time would be 
included at original cost. 

But in the immediate future, it is 
likely that we shall hear much more 
of the prudent investment cost theory. 
This is the doctrine which was enun- 
ciated by Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis in his famous dissenting 
opinion in the Southwestern Bell 


Telephone case in 1923. It is a vari- 
ation of the original cost theory which 
provides for the exclusion from the 
rate base of reckless or dishonest ex- 
penditures in the building or acquisi- 
tion of utility properties. It is based 
upon the concept of prudent invest- 
ment as the amount which a “‘com- 
petent and prudent person” might 
reasonably have expended at the time 
of the acquisition of the properties. 
The objections to the theory, apart 
from the fundamental question of 
whether or not changes in the general 
price level should be considered, cen- 
ter largely in the fact that it permits 
the penalization of utility companies 
for honest mistakes, and the danger 
of dogmatic or drastic interpretations 
of the concept of “prudence” by the 
regulatory authorities. The latter 
danger might be minimized if the 
commissions and the courts were to 
adopt Justice Brandeis’ suggestion 
that “every investment may be as- 
sumed to have been made in the 
exercise of reasonable judgment un- 
less the contrary is shown,” placing 
the burden of proof of imprudence up- 
on the regulatory agencies. 

The Federal Power Commission, 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and several of the state com- 
missions have become zealous advo- 
cates of the prudent investment 
theory, having included in their ac- 
counting rules provisions requiring 


entries showing original cost. The lat- 
est move has been the filing by the 
FPC, in the Pacific Gas & Electric 
rate case now before the Supreme 
Court, of a brief supporting the pru- 
dent investment method which, ac- 
cording to Pacific G. & E.,, the 
California Railroad Commission used 
improperly in determining the rate 
base which is in controversy. ; 

There appears to be good basis for 
the belief that acceptance of the pru- 
dent investment rule will be one of 
the bargaining points upon which the 
Administration will base its offer of 
a new modus vivendi, “truce” or 
“gentlemen’s agreement” with the 
utilities. This appears clearly in- 
dicated by recent developments de- 
spite the confusion arising from the 
terminology of the President’s “olive 
branch” statement, in which he called 
for a return to the old “common law” 
rules of valuation. The fact of the 
matter is that it is the common law 
rule, established in the leading case 
of Smyth v. Ames, in 1898, to which 
the Administration takes particular 
and at times violent exception. 

Two fundamental doctrines were 
established in the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Smyth v. Ames. One was 
to the effect that a public service cor- 
poration “may not be required to use 
its property for the benefit of the pub- 
lic without receiving just compensa- 

(Please turn to page 31) 


New Moratorium on Brazilian Bonds 


NE of the first acts of the new 

corporate state established in 
Brazil was the decree announcing 
complete suspension of service on its 
foreign obligations, affecting bonds 
amounting to about $750 million, of 
which approximately $360 million are 
represented by dollar bonds. Since 
1934 they have been serviced under 
the Aranha debt plan under which 
interest was paid on surrender of ma- 
turing coupons at an _ increasing 
schedule running in some instances up 
to 50 per cent of the face value of 
the respective coupons for the last 
year of the agreement, which expires 
next April. Only a few bonds were 
serviced 100 per cent, the two fund- 
ing issues of 1898 and 1914 and the 
Sao Paulo 7s, 1940, the latter being 
an international coffee loan which, as 
a commodity loan, represents a class 
by itself. 


The Brazilian National Treasury is 
assuming responsibility for the bal- 
ance of the Sao Paulo Coffee Loan. 
Hence, holders of this issue stand a 
good chance of retaining their priv- 
ileged position, and, as has previously 
been counseled, existing holdings of 
this issue might be retained on a spec- 
ulative basis for better liquidating 
levels. Service on the.Sao Paulo 7s, 
1940, appears to be assured by the 
allotment of 4 milreis out of the 12 
milreis special export tax per bag of 
coffee. (This tax was 45 milreis per 
bag before the recent abandonment of 
the coffee valorization program. ) 

It has been argued that Brazil has 
decreed full suspension of the debt 
service in order to obtain a better bar- 
gaining position in the expected nego- 
tiations for an extension or modifica- 
tion of the Aranha agreement. Hence, 
foreign bondholders should be pre- 


pared for less satisfactory terms, if 
and when a new settlement should be 
proposed by Brazil, an assumption 
which at the present juncture seems. 
rather optimistic, though semi-offi- 
cially it has been stated that the pres- 
ent complete debt service suspension 
is only a temporary expedient to be 
followed by a revised agreement. 

Thus there appears no reason for 
any change in the policy which has 
been advocated for several years (See 
FW, Sept. 4, 1935), and liquidation 
of all Brazilian obligations continues 
to be warranted. An exception for 
the present may be made in the case 
of the Sao Paulo issue previously 
mentioned, but the appearance of any 
materially higher levels for these 
bonds would afford an opportunity to 
transfer to obligations of debtors pos- 
sessing a better record than that of 
Brazil. 
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Third quarter statements 
reveal further contraction 
of unit profit margins, with 
net showing smaller gains 
than sales volume. 


HE fifty industrial companies 

used in this study reported 
gross revenues for the first nine 
months of this year of $5.4 billion, an 
increase of $822 million, or 18.1 per 
cent over the like period of 1936. 
Net earnings, before fixed charges 
and excluding extraordinary profits 
or losses, totalled $667.9 million, a 
gain of $71.4 million, or 11.97 per 
cent. In other words, these companies 
were able to translate approximately 
8.68 per cent of the gross increase in- 
to net. 

This is not a particularly encour- 
aging fact, even though the figures are 
to some extent distorted because of 
the labor difficulties in the automobile 
and other industries which adversely 


affected operations earlier this year. 
In the late 1920’s, however, it was 
generally conceded that once the pay 
point was reached, most of the larger 
corporations through the increased ef- 
ficiencies which capacity production 
brought, could show an increase of 
from 30 to 50 per cent in operating 
income, after taxes, on a 10 per cent 
rise in gross. 

But the figures for the nine months 
are less illuminating than the quarter- 
ly results. It will be noted that if we 
exclude the motor group, because of 
the importance of labor difficulties in 
the first half of this year, gross earn- 
ings of the eleven industrial groups 


held up well over the three quarters.. 


The September quarter was up only 
15.4 per cent over 1936, as against 
gains of 25.9 and 17.8 per cent in the 
earlier two quarters, respectively. But 
last year the September quarter was 
1.25 per cent under the June quarter, 
hence this year’s drop of 3.3 per cent 


—Publishers’ Photo 


between the two periods was not 
striking. 

The trend of net profits for these 
companies is more disturbing. Again 
excluding the motor group, we find 
that net in the third quarter was 11.5 
per cent above 1936 in that period, 
and 6 per cent under the June quar- 
ter (last year the third quarter was 
6 per cent above the immediately pre- 
ceding three months). In the first 
and second quarters of this year, net 
increased 40.7 and 26.7 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Thus, this year the trend of net 
income on a comparative basis, has 
been steadily downward, the reverse 
of the experience in 1936. Further- 
more, few of the companies in the 
study have made allowances for sur- 
taxes on undistributed net profits, and 
it is doubtful if any have written 
down inventories, or added to re- 
serves against possible losses on 
accounts receivable, since such adjust- 


PERCENTAGE GAINS 


AND LOSSES 


OF FIFTY INDUSTRIALS 


Gross *Net Gross *Net ross *Net Gross *Net Gross *Net Gross *Net 
Change Change Change Change Change Change Change Change Change Change Change Change 
Group First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Group First Quarter * Second Quarter Third Quarter 
1937 % 1936 1937 % 1936 1937 % 1936 1937 % 1936 1937 % 1936 1937 % 1936 
utos rucks achinery 
Chrysler ........ — 82 + 341 + (3.7 Allis-Chalmers ......... 52.9 + 62.6 + 643 +686 + 445 + 586 
.. American Mach. & Metals. + 11.1 — 21.7 + 5.6 —125 — 39 — 39.0 
5400 4228 41146 National Supply ......... 110.4 +4632 + 353 + 583 + 34.5 + 76.3 
Yellow Truck —19.0 + 17.8 — 19.6 Mines & Fabricators 
Douglas Aircraft ......... 569.2 +1294.4 278.0 54.3 312.7 293.8 yeneral Cable ........... 98.9 +178. + 72. +114. + 34. r 
United Atreraft. 99:1 ; 143 36.6 th 6 Howe Sound ............. +108.8 +183.8 + 53.4 +109.2 + 43.2 + 66.9 
United Airlines .......... ~—= §8 D an €6 D + 7.8 + 58.9 International Nickel ...... + 41.5 + 39.7 + 42.7 + 566 + 34.7 + 36.1 
American Radiator ....... + 34.4 +3045 + 37.3 + 86. + +224 + 91 + 33.1 + 21.2 + 29.2 + 27.0 
Mipneapolis-Honeywell ... + 48.9 +108.2 + 81.2 +115.8 — 5.1 — 27.6 + 15.2 + 77.9 + 22.9 + 69.0 + 14.5 + 29.7 
Newport Industries ....... + 67.9 +5069 + 40.1 +2751 + 32.8 +139.9 Quaker State ............ + 329 +1868 +148 + 267 +4182 — 48.4 
Otis Wlevator + 48.2 4209.4 + 27.4 +1058 + 45.8 + 54.2 AES — $4 + 464 +136 — £6 
+ 57.7 D + 26.9 + 35.4 + 18 — 16.8 + +3588 — + 86 + 
h Tide Water Assoc......... +251 + 268 + 231 +706 +134 + 41.7 
Union Oil of Cal.......... + 37.7 $4500 4932 +8755 +223 + 521 
Atlas Powder ............ +197 + 1.7 +205 +331 + 63 + 49 Steels 
Hercules Powder ......... +441 + 83.3 +439 +615 + 20.5 + 7.5 
Interlake Iron ........... + 47.2 +1706 + 77. +499.4 46.8 +256.4 
Pee Tel 10.7 +228 + 69 + 56 + 34 — 68 Ludlum Steel ........... + 66.3 + 79.8 + 49.7 86.5 + 18.4 + 11.5 
tit tess +195 + 80:1 Superior Steel + 75.7 4196.1 + 54.9 +1055 + 289 — 123 
Western Union +4102 +115 + 45 — 47.5 + 04 — 42.8 
Electrical Equipments 
General, + 42.8 +645 +440 + 543 + 282 + 342 + 
Westinghouse Elec. ...... + 37.5 + 43.1 + 27.6 + 424 + 36.7 + 69.3 Kimberly Clack sai + 934 +503 +196 +557 +205 + 49.8 
4.0 23.9 4.0 22.8 9.7 38.2 National 348 39.7 19:5 t 349 
Penick & Ford. beeseeseees — 30.4 —76.7 — 40.8 D — 40.5 — 87.4 eae +205 + 9.7 +165 + 368 + 243 + 34.8 
*—Before fixed charges and non-recurring profits. D—Deficit. 
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ments normally are made at the end 
of the year. 

This tabulation admittedly is sub- 
ject to criticism because it has had 
to be somewhat selective. Relatively 
few major corporations report interim 
gross figures, and thus the study has 
been limited in scope because of the 
lack of comprehensive data. But it is 
doubtful whether complete figures for 
all major corporations would ma- 
terially change the final results, or 
invalidate the conclusion that profit 
margins started to decline in the sec- 
ond quarter and that the decline 
was accelerated in the September 
period. Until progress is made in 
adjusting costs—which requires a re- 
duction in the tax burden, among 
other things—business initiative will 
continue to be hampered. 


PROFIT TRENDS IN TWELVE INDUSTRIES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


-—~First Quarter— -—Second Quarter —Third Quarter, 

Industry: Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
Aviation .......... +44.5% +4,043.7% +43.0% +101.4%  +746% +147.8% 
+34.8% + 195.4% +33.8% + 798%  +12.3% + 45% 
Chemical ......... +32.1% + 46.2% +30.2% + 34.1% ++147% + 45% 
Communication ... +10.8% + 23.5% + 81% + 57% + 43% + 
Elect. Equipment... +408% + 57.1% +37.6% + 50.7%  +31.2% + 42.7% 
Food ............. — 65% — 288%  —69% — 30.1%  —12.3% — 41.7% 
Machinery ..... +60.6% + 186.7% +56.0% + 61.5%  +40.7% + 62.9% 
+52.8% + 48.4% +44.1% + 59.1%  +32.7% + 35.5% 
+22.1% + 680% +20.5% + 47.1%  +14.7% + 28.0% 
ee +56.8% + 159.9% +64.4% +196.6%  +35.2% +106.2% 
Miscellaneous. ..... +421% + 66.0% +10.6% + 39.0% 721.6% + 17.3% 
Av. (11 Industries) +25.9% + 40.7% +17.8% + 26.7% +4+15.4% + 11.5% 
+ 74% — 13.2% + 78% — 225%  +39.6% + 20.6% 
Av. (All Indust.). +19.2% + 20.5% +13.8% + 42% +22.2% + 13.9% 


Preferred Stocks for Income 


HE opportunities for the em- 
ployment of surplus funds in 
any broad decline in security prices 
are not entirely restricted to the more 
speculative type of issues. All classes 
of securities are more or less affected 
by a comprehensive deflation of values, 
and the relative and intrinsic worth 
of investments frequently is ignored 
in the rush to exchange commitments 
for cash. 

Of course the better grade issues 
are not as volatile as the general list 
as a whole. But the price recessions 
of the sound issues which are caused 
by general market conditions rather 
than any fundamental change in the 
status of the individual issue, fre- 
quently provide opportunities for the 
investor who is willing to sit with his 
commitment and content himself with 
a liberal yield on his original pur- 
chase. 

The three preferred stocks briefly 
discussed below should prove satis- 
factory for the employment of con- 
servative funds under present condi- 
tions. The yields which are afforded 
are quite liberal, dividends are well 
protected by earnings, and the three 
companies have had good past earn- 
ings records. 


Foop MacHINErRY $4.50 preferred 
yields 5.1 per cent at its recent price 


Three well-situated pre- 

ferred stocks which offer 

conservative attraction for 
longer term holding. 


of 87. The stock, which is the rank- 
ing issue in the company’s capital 
structure, is convertible into one and 
two-thirds shares of common to July 
31, 1939, and thereafter at a decreas- 
ing scale; it is callable at 10714. The 
company manufactures machinery of 
various types for packing and prepar- 
ing fruits and vegetables, which is 
chiefly distributed to the fruit and 
canning industry. Earnings have 
shown a good degree of stability in 
past years, and preferred dividends 
have been maintained uninterrupted- 
ly. The report for the fiscal year 
which ended September 30, 1937, is 
not yet available, but it is believed 
that profits were well in excess of the 
$68.00 a share earned on the preferred 
in the previous period. (Factograph 
No. 229.) 


NorTH AMERICAN Epison $6 pre- 
ferred yields nearly 6.1 per cent at 
current levels, around 99. The stock 
is callable at $105 per share. The 
company is the major holding com- 
pany of North American Company 
and through subsidiaries serves an 


important section in the Middle West, 
including Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Milwaukee among other prominent 
cities. Earnings have covered pre- 
ferred dividends by a substantial mar- 
gin in past years. In the twelve 
months ended September 30, net was 
equal to $34.40 (after surtax provi- 
sions of $3.30 per share) as compared 
with $28.78 in the like preceding 
period. Irrespective of the political 
ramifications of the industry, the pre- 
ferred should continue to occupy an 
investment position. 


Newserry (J. J.) 5 per cent pre- 
ferred sells around 102 to yield 4.9 
per cent. The issue is callable at 107 
to January 1, 1940; thereafter at a 
decreasing scale. The company is one 
of the leading variety chain organiza- 
tions, operating 461 5-cents-to-$1 
stores in 48 states. Both sales and 
earnings in past years have been quite 
stable, and preferred dividends have 
been maintained regularly. No in- 
terim earnings are available, but in 
1936, net was equal to $51.42 per 
share of preferred, and in the first ten 
months of this year sales volume was 
5.5 per cent above the like 1936 level. 
The preferred stock occupies an in- 
vestment position, and the yield ap- 
pears attractive for an issue of this 
quality. (Factograph No. 382.) 
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HE four stocks in this group, a 

specialty, a tobacco, a chemical 
and an oil, represent companies well 
entrenched in their respective fields. 
These concerns appear to be in sound 
financial condition and for the most 
part have operated profitably and 
maintained dividends throughout the 
depression. At present prices and 
indicated dividend rates, they offer 
an attractive income and may be con- 
sidered as_ substitutions for less 
favorably situated issues. 


Liguip CarBonic, long a leading 
manufacturer of soda fountains and 
bar equipment, entered the “dry ice” 
field in 1931. Output of this prod- 
uct has been assuming increasing im- 
portance earningswise, and has tended 
to mitigate the effects of decreased 
fountain equipment sales during the 
depression. Operations were carried 
on profitably throughout the depres- 
sion with the exception of one year 
(1932 fiscal year), and dividends 
were omitted only in 1933. Business 
is of a highly seasonal character, with 
a loss usually shown in the December 
and March quarters, but for the first 
time in many years a profit was re- 
ported in the March, 1937, quarter. 
Net income for the fiscal year ended 
September 30 amounted to $2.36 per 
share as compared with $1.58 in the 
like 1936 period (on present capital- 
ization). The equivalent of $1.77% 
has been paid on this issue in 1937 
(97% cents after allowing for 100 
per cent stock dividend, and a subse- 
quent 40-cent quarterly payment and 
40-cent special year-end distribu- 
tion). This company is in a sound 
financial position, and barring a busi- 
ness recession larger than that which 
now seems to be in prospect, should 
be able to maintain the $1.60 annual 
dividend (funded debt is small and 
there is no preferred). At a price 
of around 18, a yield of 8.9 per cent 
is afforded. (Factograph No. 196.) 


Industrial Stocks 


for 


Strengthening Portfolios 
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Exhibiting relatively stable 
earnings for issues in this 
price range, these stocks 
afford an opportunity for 
switching from others hav- 
_ing more erratic records 
or less assured prospects. 


LoriLtarp (P.): A wide variety 
of other tobacco products contributes 
the largest share toward earnings, but 
as a result of aggressive advertising, 
sales of “Old Gold” cigarettes have 
become of increased importance. Op- 
erations were carried on in the black 
throughout the depression, with earn- 
ings showing a marked degree of 
stability. Increased sales volume this 
year should help to offset higher leaf 
tobacco and other costs, and net ap- 
pears likely to be not far short of 
the $1.51 per share reported for 1936, 
with adequate coverage thus in pros- 
pect for the indicated $1.20 annual 
dividend rate. This issue, at 18, 


yields 6.7 per cent. (Factograph No. 
36.) 


MATHIESON ALKALI, one of the 
largest producers of alkalies in this 
country, has nearly all important in- 
dustries as a market for its products, 
and is thus not dependent upon any 
one alone. Expansion in facilities in 
1934 entailed an increase in capital- 
ization, but the new plant is now 
operating at a profit. Earnings, main- 
tained at a profitable level through 
the depression, have not been subject 
to wide fluctuations. Aided by the 
higher level of industrial activity pre- 
vailing earlier this year, net in the 
first nine months stood at $1.62 per 
share, comparing with $1.30 in the 
like period a year ago, although third 
quarter results were moderately 
lower, reflecting the current indus- 
trial recession. But unless this is of 
unexpected duration and _ severity, 
company should be able to maintain 
the $1.50 annual dividend on this is- 
sue (dividends paid since before the 
depression; present rate started in 
1932). An income of 5.8 per cent 
is afforded at present price, around 
26. (Factograph No. 124.) 


Socony-Vacuum, a highly in- 
tegrated unit and one of the largest 
in this country, has widespread mar- 
keting facilities here and in most for- 
eign countries. A net loss was re- 
ported in 1931, but earnings have 
subsequently shown marked improve- 
ment. In the first half of this year, 
net was equivalent to $1.01 per share 
as compared with 63 cents in the 
like 1936 period. The recent reduc- 
tion in gasoline prices is a seasonal 
development and does -not possess 
unfavorable longer term implications. 
This company (formed in 1931) has 
declared dividends at an irregular 
rate since 1932 (predecessor com- 
panies had an unbroken dividend 
record for 20 years prior), with 80 
cents declared payable this year. On 
this basis, selling around 16, the issue 
returns 5 per cent. (Factograph No. 
214.) 
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HE fall harvest moon should 

rise brightly and proudly on 
Thanksgiving eve. After a period of 
seven relatively lean years, it can look 
back on a season whose abundant 
crops will bring approximately a $9 
billion cash income to farmers. In a 
large proportion the crop yield con- 
stitutes food supplies and much of it 
has already been processed by the 
food manufacturers or moved into 
direct consumption. 

More than 300 years have passed 
since the Pilgrim Colony first cele- 
brated Thanksgiving in this country 
at a wild turkey dinner, gladdened by 
a small corn patch. In the interval 
the nation’s food industry has grown 
from a local agricultural venture into 
a giant part of the economy, and its 
ramifications and divisions have at- 
tracted the investment of billions of 
dollars. And the industry—aided by 
scientific and technological develop- 
ment in which it has participated ex- 
tensively—has obliterated any spectre 
of national starvation and added im- 
measurably to health protection. Pas- 
teurization of milk alone has saved 
the lives of thousands of infants. Re- 
frigeration and transportation de- 


velopments have enabled sectional 
specialization in crops and products 
best suited to the section and have 
provided universal distribution. Can- 
ning and packaging have preserved 
seasonal output for future use and en- 
abled consumers to get hundreds of 
products at any time of the year. 
More recently, the quick freezing of 
foods at the source of harvest and the 
maintenance of a low temperature un- 
til the consumer has been reached 
adds to past scientific effort to. bring 
fresh flavor to the family table. Re- 
views of some broad sections of the 
industry follow: 


Meat Packing 


EAT packing is an industry 

marked by many peculiarities. 
Instead of weaving raw materials to- 
gether into a finished product, it is 
primarily concerned with taking them 
apart. It buys all of the raw ma- 
terials—hogs, cattle, sheep—that are 
offered at any time and it always 
sells all of its products. But it does 
not always make money. It has 
virtually no control over the raw ma- 
terials, the quantities of which are 


Wholesale Prices—Food, Agricultural and Others 


1926 = 100 


Index Numbers 


ladex Numbers 


All Commodities other than 


—Courtesy of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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subject to droughts, crop conditions 
and the whims of farmers, and it op- 
erates on a very small margin of 
profit, generally depending upon vol- 
ume for success. Yet inventories may 
bring severe losses in periods of de- 
clining prices, despite their quick 
turnover. On the demand side, it 
knows from studies made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that in gen- 
eral the proportion of the income of 
consumers which is expended for 
meat does not change greatly from 
year to year, regardless of whether 
the price of meat is high or low. 
Thus, the supply of livestock and con- 
sumer purchasing power are two of 
the important factors determining 
meat prices, and the meat packer is 
the middle man with little control 
over either. 

The United States Census of Man- 
ufactures listed more than 1,200 mem- 
bers of this industry in 1935 and 
placed the plant value of its products 
at $2.36 billion, or only slightly under 
that of the top ranking automobile in- 
dustry. In a single year the Ameri- 
can public consumes an average of 
about 15 billion pounds of meat—44 
per cent pork; 43 per cent beef; 7 
per cent veal, and 6 per cent lamb. 
Daily consumption averages about 
ounces per person. 

Generally speaking, the drought 
conditions of 1936, which resulted in 
a corn crop 40 per cent below the 
average and short supplies and high 
prices of feed, discouraged the feed- 
ing of cattle for the 1937 market 
and the raising of pigs. It also caused 
the earlier marketing of hogs and 
cattle at lighter than average weights. 
A meat shortage developed this year, 
reflected in high meat prices and less 
volume for the packers. It is this 
shortage of volume that has been 
harmful to the earnings of many 
packing companies for the fiscal years 
ended with the close of October (for 
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which results will not be available for 
several weeks). For while the higher 
prices increased profits on the dis- 
posal of earlier accumulated inven- 
tories, these prices declined sharply 
for some weeks prior to the close of 
the fiscal year and these declines will 
be reflected by inventory losses—par- 
ticularly on hogs, of which 70 per 
cent is converted into products which 
must be processed from 30 to 90 days. 

Swift and Armour, the top ranking 
units in that order of the “Big Four” 
packers, will probably make a better 
showing than many of the smaller 
companies. These packers have many 
plants that are widely diversified geo- 
graphically and they have been able 
to obtain a greater proportion of live- 
stock, in addition to the fact that their 
- by-products and other divisions are 
becoming more important. Wilson 
has not been able to operate all of its 
plants profitably, but losses in some 
territories have been more than off- 
set by profits in others; indications 
are that results for the fiscal year 
recently ended will not come up 
fully to those of the 1936 fiscal 
year. Cudahy, in passing preferred 
and common dividends for the first 
time since 1924, remarked on a 
greatly diminished supply of live- 
stock in the sections where its princi- 
pal plants are located, together with 
substantial increases in wages and ad- 
ditional forms of taxes. 

Beyond the immediate future, how- 
ever, the packing industry can look 
forward to relatively favorable pros- 
pects, barring further droughts and 
too much Government interference. 
Feed crops have been normal and 
even bumper this year and they 
should eventually be reflected in a 
larger hog and cattle population and 
in a higher slaughtering, although 
volume next year may be restricted 
while the building up process is going 
on during the current cycle. 


Dairy Products 


HE approximate net weight of 

a gallon of milk is 8.6 pounds, 
and the 25 million dairy cows in this 
country produce more than 100 bil- 
lion pounds each year or, to convert, 
a daily average of about one quart per 
capita of U. S. population. Last year 
milk and its by-products contributed 
more than $1.4 billion of cash to the 
$8.1 billion total farm income. 

This is only partially a statistical 
picture of the importance of milk in 
the national economy and in the food 
supply of the nation. About one- 
fourth of the 1,500 pounds of food 
consumed annually by the average 
adult comes from milk and its prod- 
ucts—cream, butter, cheese, ice 
cream, canned milk and others. As a 
highly perishable product, fluid milk 
must be distributed very quickly after 
the milking, or processed into by- 
products within a relatively short time 
in order to prevent spoilage and the 
consequent loss of income to the farm- 
ers. To transfer the milk from the 
outlying farms to the family door- 
steps requires numerous operations, 
such as transportation, health inspec- 


tion, pasteurization, refrigeration, bot- 
tling and delivery, which in turn ne- 
cessitate extensive plant facilities. 
Processing on a large scale likewise 
requires a plant beyond the range of 
the average producer. There are two 
outstanding companies which engage 
in these activities in many states, and 
there are very few others that would 
be of interest to security investors. 
The two leaders are National Dairy 
Products and The Borden Company, 
and although their operations are far- 
flung they are in no sense nationally 
monopolistic. According to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, National 
Dairy Products bought in one year in 
terms of milk and milk equivalent— 
butter, cheese, etc.—quantities equal 
to only 7.25 per cent of total United 
States production of all milk, and 
Borden’s portion was 5.24 per cent. 
The leading dairy products com- 
panies are well integrated units whose 
activities extend to the production 
and distribution of milk by-products 
and some non-milk products. As a 
rule the companies have little control 
over production, but they stimulate 
consumption by advertising and by re- 
(Please turn to page 19) 
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WHOLESALE 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL SALES 


L+75% 0.7% 25.2 
MILKS 


& Butter, cottage cheese, canned milks. ete. 


%e 21.2 % 
SPECIAL REGULAR MILK—— 


This illustration shows the higher prices paid by milk companies for milk they sell in bottles: 
the relationship between 2! milk companies’ selling prices and cost prices per quart; how 
these milk companies’ sales to the public were divided among their different produets. 


Analyzing the Costs of Dairy Products 


KEY 


MILK COMPANIES MARGIN TO 
SELLING PRICE MEET OPERATING EXPENSES 
TO PUBLIC PRICE MILK COMPANIES 
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In addition to farm 
families constituting a 
fourth of the U. S. 
population, food proc- 
essing factories employ 
directly more than 11 
per cent of all em- 
ployees in American 
manufacturing. And 
nearly a quarter of the 
national income goes 
for food products. 


By CLARENCE FRANCIS 


President, 
General Foods Corporation 


O get a picture of the food in- 

dustry it is necessary to go be- 

yond the facts and figures concerning 

food securities listed on the stock 
exchanges. 

While there are 94 food company 
securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, there are over 48,- 
000 food manufacturers in the United 
States. Many of these manufacturers 
are comparatively small, but in the 
aggregate they represent a very large 
industry. The market value of the 
94 food securities listed on the “Big 
Board” was slightly over three billion 
dollars on October 1, 1937, but this 
sum represents only a small percen- 
tage of the value of all food manufac- 
turing. 

Using the term “food industry” in 


—Finfoto 


Largest Industry 


its broadest sense, we naturally in- 
clude agriculture, processing, and 
distribution. 

Nearly three-quarters of our coun- 
try’s total landed area is used, at least 
part of the time, for production of 
food. Most of this great production 
is consumed in the United States. In 
fact, this country is largely self-sus- 
taining so far as food is concerned. 
Farmers are the largest single busi- 
ness group in this country. Farm 
families represent about a fourth of 
our total population, and the nation’s 
food bill requires close to a fourth of 
the national income. 


Processing and Distribution 


Food processing factories employ 
directly more than 11 per cent of all 
the employes in American manufac- 
turing. And food processing, in num- 
ber of establishments, cost of raw 
materials, value of products, and value 
added by manufacture, heads the in- 
dustries of this country. 

Food distribution likewise is an im- 
portant phase of our national econ- 
omy. More than one-third of the 
total retail outlets sell food products. 
Also there are thousands of food job- 
bers, hotels, restaurants and other 
institutions which handle large quan- 
tities of food. 
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Having thus sketched roughly a 
panorama of the food industry in its 
broader sense, let us now look more 
closely at the food manufacturing 
phase of the industry, Food manu- 
facturers handle over three hundred 
billion pounds of food a year. They 
use a half-million trucks which an- 
nually consume six hundred million 
gallons of gasoline and seventeen mil- 
lion gallons of oil. They use 11 per 
cent of the total installed horsepower 
in industry and purchase 10 per cent 
of the general machinery and equip- 
ment that this country produces for 
general industrial use. Food proces- 
sors annually buy about 37 per cent 
of all the metals purchased by indus- 
tries in this country. They use nine 
billion tin containers which require 
nearly 80 per cent of the annual tin 
plate production. They use 18 million 
gross of glass containers annually. 
Other large purchases include car- 
tons and other packaging materials. 
The purpose of jotting down a few 
of these statistics is to indicate the 
effect food manufacturing has on 
other industries. 

Breaking down food manufacturing 
into groups, we find that the largest 
is meat packing. Other divisions, also 
based on the value of their products, 
rank in the following order: milling, 
baking, beverages, canning and pre- 
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serving, sugar, milk products, confec- 
tions, and miscellaneous food and 
allied products. 

Most of the progress in the food 
manufacturing and distribution fields 
has occurred during the last 40 or 50 
years, with a few exceptions, such as 
the development of canning, which 
started somewhat farther back. In 
the 1890’s the use of refrigeration was 
begun on a commercial basis and 
helped to increase the consumption of 
perishable foods. About the same 
time manufacturers began to put 


foods in convenient, sanitary pack- 


es with standard weight and qual- 
ity, and backed by the reputation of 
manufacturers whose trade-marks ap- 
peared on the containers. 

Foods had been regarded mostly as 
commodities, but with the advent of 
packaging, food specialties were de- 
veloped with definite advantages over 
bulk goods. The advantages of spe- 
cialty grocery products increased with 
the widespread introduction of re- 
search laboratories. Advertising of 
food products was possible on a large 
scale with the use of packaged foods. 
A number of large, well organized 
companies both in manufacturing and 
distribution soon developed. 


Constant Improvements 


Every year food manufacturers are 
introducing new food products and 
are improving in some way or other 
many of the old products or pack- 
ages. And in their laboratories today 
they have plans for greater improve- 
ments for the future. Representative 
food manufacturers show a growing 
sense of social consciousness affecting 
such fields as stockholder relations, 
labor relations, and trade practices. 
Competition is so keen among the 
many food manufacturers and dis- 
tributors that, on the whole, profit 
margins are very moderate. From the 
investors’ angle there is an unusual 
degree of stability in food processing 
and distribution compared with the 
majority of other industries. | 

Looking into the future, the food 
manufacturer will further improve his 


manufacturing and merchandising—. 


and his public, stockholder, employe, 
and trade relations. He will more and 
more utilize well trained employes and 
well equipped laboratories which will 
improve old products and develop 
new and better ones. He will develop 
specialties more useful, easier to pre- 
pare, with greater appetite appeal, and 
with higher quality and value. All in 
all, the greatest opportunities for the 
food manufacturer are not in the past 
—they are in the future. 


Only WILSON & CO. Makes these 3 Modern 


1 Sender Made 2 Made 3 Certified 
BONE-IN IN TINS = 
Ready to serve co or can 

or just heat a 


FROM THE FARM 
TO THE TABLE... 
They are ALL AMERICAN 


J 
The Finest Hams omen 


in the World are made 


Here in America 


1 Genuine bone-in Tender Made Ham. This  Singican hogs raised on Ameri- 
marvelous ham is ready to serve. Excellent PTT : 
for ham steaks or to heat whole. Shanks and 
butts are more tender than center slices of most 
ham. Heat in a fraction of the usual time. 


9 Wilson's Tender Made Ham — boneless, in Setisianbdtaen whére | 


American workmen make them 
tins —is unmatched in flavor, tenderness, _ into Tender Made Ham. 


convenience and economy. It is trimmed, boned, 
and cooked to perfection. Ready to eat or just 
heat and eat. 


3 Certified Tender Extra Mild Smoked Ham. ja =a 

This wonderful ham has just the right touch — packed in American Refrigera- 
of smokey taste. It needs to be cooked only — {t,carsand sent to theretailers 
16 minutes to the pound, saving time and cook- 


ing shrinkage. 


U. S. Inspected and 
i y retailers to 

ment of Agriculture. \V/ America. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS ; 


EARNED PER SHARE 10 Months to Oct. 31 EARNED PER SHARE 9 Months to Sept. 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1937 1936 ON COMMON STOCK 1937 1936 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg.............. $1.75 $2.38 International Nickel .............. $2.57 $1.75 
Fanny Farmer Candy.............. 1.43 1.09 Jones & Laughlin Steel........... 5.38 D 1.79 
52 Weeks to Oct. 30 0.01 0.03 
Hormel (George A.).............. 1.43 1.60 0.41 0.48 
40 Weeks to Oct. 9 3.32 1.83 
Air-Way Electric Appliance........ D 0.93 *D 0.31 North American Aviation.......... 0.07 0.04 
12 Months to Sept. 30 Pacific Public Service............. 1.13 0.80 4 
Bulfalo Niagara & Eastern lower. . p 3.56 p 2.91 Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter....... 0.45 0.39 : 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 0.57 0.47 D 1.76 D 1.06 
Mergenthaler Linotype ............ 2.33 2.49 D 0.36 D 0.23 
North American Light & Power.... 0.05 D 0.10 Silver King Coalition............. 1.01 0.53 
Pacific Gas & Electric............ 2.84 2.50 Standard Oil of Kansas........... 4.54 1.23 
United American Bosch........... 1.06 1.17 4.82 3.96 
9 Months to Sept. 30 Bo eee 0.05 D 0.91 
American Encaustic Tiling......... 0.19 ueas United Public Service............. 0.11 0.24 
American Safety Razor............ 1.62 1.73 D 0.74 D 1.31 
3.11 1.15 U. 8. D 0.04 1.82 
Arkansas Natural Gas............. 0.27 0.36 D 0.08 D 0.09 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 8.8... D 0.59 2.76 7.25 3.88 
1.20 Western Union Telegraph.......... 2.70 4.79 
1.60 Weston Electrical Instrument...... 1.88 0.73 
Butte Copper & Zinc.............. 0.16 0.02 White Rock Mineral Springs...... 0.99 1.05 
Chile Copper ..... X 3.94 X 0.90 Wood (Gar) Industries............ 0.82 
en eer 6.86 4.94 6 Months te Sept. 30 
Consolidated Biscuit .............. D 0.07 gees First National Stores............. 1.74 2.18 ¢ 
General Realty & Utilities...... ‘ D 0.55 D 0.62 3 Months to Sept. 30 : 
2.86 1.36 Smith & Corona Typewriters....... 0.43 0.9 
0.77 D 0.09 12 Months to Aug. 3! 


p—On Preferred Stock. D—Deficit. *—41 weeks to October 10. X—RBefore depletion. 
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BEFORE: The Old General 
Store with Its Cracker Barrel 


F every dollar spent at retail ap- 

proximately twenty cents are 
spent in a grocery store. In 1935, 
total retail sales in all lines of business 
amounted to some $33 billion. Of that 
sum, $6.5 billion crossed the counters 
of grocery stores. From the stand- 
point of dollar volume the retail 
grocery business is the biggest in the 
whole field of retailing, and because it 
deals in the most elemental need of 
mankind it is probably the most im- 
portant branch of retailing from the 
standpoint of human welfare. 

In this important field, chain stores 
play a substantial part. Not only do 
they account for some 39 per cent of 
the total volume, but they represent 
the more stable portion of the trade. 
The volume done by each chain 
grocery unit averages four times as 
much as that of the average inde- 
pendent store. In 1935, according to 


the Census figures, the volume of the | 


average independent grocery store 
was $12,600, whereas the chain store 
average was $51,000. 


Competitive Situation 


Apart from the larger average vol- 
ume attained by the chain grocery 
stores, their ability to adjust them- 
selves to changing conditions is an 
additional element of strength. Since 
1929 the number of independent 
stores has increased materially, while 
the number of chain store units has 
‘been reduced. During that period, too, 
the independent grocer has improved 
his competitive position through 
the development of voluntary chains 
through which he achieves certain of 
the advantages hitherto enjoyed ex- 
clusively by the corporate chains. 
Futhermore, as a result of anti-chain 
store agitation, the chains have been 


“New Era 


for Food 
Chains? 


By Goprrey M. LesHar, 
Editor, 
CHAIN STORE AGE 


compelled to devote a good deal of 
time and effort to opposing discrimin- 
atory taxes and other attacks instead 
of giving their undivided attention to 
their prime function of distributing 
the necessities of life. Despite all 
these adverse conditions, it is a signi- 
ficant fact that the grocery chains still 
account for the same percentage of 
the total grocery volume as they did 
in the palmy days of 1929. In that 
year, the total grocery volume 
amounted to $7.35 billion, of which 
the chains accounted for $2.83 bil- 
lion, or 38.5 per cent. In 1935, the 
total grocery volume amounted to 
$6.35 billion of which the chains ac- 
counted for $2.46 billion, or 38.8 per 
cent. Today, according to the latest 


figures available, the percentage of the 

total business done by the grocery 

chains still is about 39 per cent. 
Between 1929 and 1935, the num- 


—F infoto 


GODFREY M. LEBHAR 
Detects Change for Chains... 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


AFTER: The Modern Chain Grocery 
with Its Frosted Food Cabinet 


ber of independent grocery stores in- 
creased from 234,000 to 304,0u0, a 
gain of 30 per cent. In the same 
period, chain units dropped from 
52,618 to 48,239, a decline of 8 per 
cent. The reason the grocery chains 
were able to hold their proportion of 
the total volume despite these changes 
in the number of units operated was 
because they saw the trend of the 
times and were opening bigger stores 
in the place of the ones they closed. 
During that period, the chains discon- 
tinued 12,737 straight grocery stores, 
but in their place they opened 8,358 
combination meat and grocery mar- 
kets. Since the average volume of 
these combination stores in 1935 was 
$65,000 per year as against $37,000 
for the straight grocery store, it will 
be readily seen how the chains man- 
aged to hold their volume with fewer 
operating units. 


Self-Service Next? 


Right now, when the trend in the 
grocery field is towards large self- 
service units of the super-market 
type, the chains are again taking a 
leading part in the transformation. 
According to the 1935 Census, the 
great majority of grocery stores do- 
ing more than $100,000 a year were 
operated by chains. In that year, the 
chains operated 62 per cent of these 
large-volume stores as against only 
38 per cent independently operated. 
In the past two years, most of the 
leading grocery chains have gone into 
this branch of the business more ac- 
tively than ever, and a census of the 
complete super-market field today 
would undoubtedly show that an even 
larger percentage of these mammoth 
stores are chain operated. 

Although the grocery chains have 
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successfully maintained their competi- 
tive position so far as volume is con- 
cerned, their profit picture is less 
gratifying. Up until 1929, the normal 
net profit realized by retail grocers, 
both chain and independent, amounted 
to 3 per cent of dollar sales. Today 
it is difficult to keep the figure above 
2 per cent. 

This change in the profit-making 
possibilities of the grocery business 
reflects three major factors: (1) in- 
creased taxes; (2) higher wages and 
shorter hours; and (3) keener com- 
petition. 

So far as the first two are con- 
cerned, the retail grocery business is 
in no worse position perhaps than 
other lines of industry and trade, all 
of which have felt the adverse effects 
of prodigal governmental expendi- 
tures and the demands of organized 
labor for additional wages and shorter 
hours. Nor is the grocery field en- 
tirely alone in the matter of keen com- 
petition. However, in the grocery 
field the net profit per dollar of sales 
is normally narrower than in most 
other retail fields, and thus the com- 
bined effect of rising costs of opera- 
tion and narrower gross margins due 
to competitive conditions is felt more 
severely. Net profits in the grocery 
field have been declining rather 
steadily for the past eight years. 


Tax Prospects 


So much for the present position 
of the grocery chains. What of the 
future? 

So far as the burden of general 
taxes is concerned, the position of the 
grocery chains is no better and no 
worse than that of other types of busi- 
ness. To the extent that their present 
tax burden is made heavier by special 
taxes on chain stores, however, the 
outlook is quite encouraging. Definite 
indication that the tide is now turn- 
ing in favor of the chains was sup- 
plied this year in a number of signi- 
ficant developments. 

In Maine, for instance, the legis- 
lature of its own motion repealed a 
special chain store tax which had been 
on the books for some three years. 

In the District of Columbia, where 
the House of Representatives passed 
a revenue bill which, among other 
things, provided for special taxes 
against chain stores, the protest 
against such taxes voiced by local 
consumer organizations was so em- 
phatic that the Senate Committee, 
which conducted a public hearing on 
the measure, struck out the tax sum- 
marily, and the bill as amended by 
the Senate was finally enacted. 

Finally, in Wisconsin, a special ses- 
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sion of the legislature only a few 
weeks ago passed a special tax against 
chain stores with a top bracket of only 
$100 per store as against a top 
bracket of $250 which had prevailed 
for the previous two years. 

In the past eighteen months, the 
grocery chains have given repeated 
demonstrations of the part organized 
distribution can play in moving sur- 
plus crops into consumption. As a 
result of the success of the various 
producer-consumer drives they have 
staged on a nation-wide basis, the 
farmer today has a clearer conception 
of the economic value of the chain 


store system of distribution than he 
ever had before. In view of the 
changed attitude of the farmer on this 
question, it is not unlikely that legis- 
latures will spend more time in the 
future in the consideration of the de- 
sirability of repealing existing chain 
store taxes than in imposing new ones. 

So far as higher wages and shorter 
hours add to the cost of operation, 
the grocery chains can hardly expect 
to escape the trend in that direction. 

To offset such increasing costs, the 
only remedy is a better gross margin. 


To achieve that, it is necessary, of 
(Please turn to page 18) 
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101 International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


No. 157 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


Earnings and Price Range (IT) 


PRICE RANGE 


incorporated: 1920, Maryland. Office: 67 
Broad Street, New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Wednesday in May. Number of 
stockholders: 76,698. 


$3 
Capitalization: Subsidiary 


EARNED PER SHARE 
374,271 DEFICIT PER SHARE 4 


00 
80 
Data revised to November 17, 1937 60 
40 
20 


Common stock ($20 par)....... 6. 393, ‘002’ shs 1930 “32 “33 (34 35 °36 1937 


Business: The most important factor in the communica- 
tions field outside the United States. Has organized tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable and radio systems operating in 67 
countries. Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. (now in receiver- 
ship) is an unconsolidated subsidiary. 

Management: Under original management, which has 
been responsible for the company’s rapid growth since 1920. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital at end 
of 1936, $10.3 million; cash, $13.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value of common, $28.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record from 1920 to 1932. 
No payments since 1932. 

Outlook: Hostilities in both Spain and China have affected 
units operating in those countries, but net income—reported 
exclusive of Spanish properties since 1935—has shown an 
upward trend due largely to the manufacturing subsidiaries. 
However, earnings are affected by foreign political conditions 
and exchange rates. 

Comment: Sustained gains necessary to return the common 
to its former satisfactory status unlikely pending clarification 
of unsettled foreign political and economic conditions. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF ¢ COMMON: 


Year’s 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
D$0.11 D$0.15 D$0.18 D$0.17 D$0.61 $0.15 15%— 2% 
D 0.13 0.03 0.06 0.15 0.11 None 21%— 5% 
0.14 0.12 D y 4 0.10 0.32 None 17%— 7% 
0.10 0.14 0.37 0.90 None 14 — 5% 
*0.13 *0.13 *0.25 *0.63 None 19%—11% 

*0.26 *0.41 tNone t15%— 4 


*Excluding income accruing from Spanish subsidiaries. To November 17, 1937. 


Data revised to November 17, 1937 : : 
Incorporated: 1905, California. Office: 245 pseamings and Price Range (PCG) 
Market Street. San Francisco. Annual meet- 60 
ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 45 PRICE RANGE 
preferred, 57,388; common, 
Capitalization: Funded debt. . .$283,507,000 
Subsidiary preferred stocks 


per) . 84,889 shs 

n preferred s HY 

cum. $25 par)............... 4,085,322 shs Lm VY) 

1,149,303 shs 

Common stock ($25 par)....... 6,261,357 shs 


-eallable. 


Business: Properties of this company, the largest public 
utility organization on the Pacific Coast, are operated as 
a well coordinated system supplying electricity and gas to a 
population of about 3 million persons located in northern 
and central California. The electrical department supplies 
about 71 per cent of total revenue with gas 28 per cent. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 
1936, $13.8 million; cash, $15.0 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of common, $28.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1919 Present $2.00 an- 
nual rate was established in the last quarter of 1936. 

Outlook: With operations limited to an integrated section 
of a single state the company is free from the threat of 
Federal regulation. The Boulder Dam project is within strik- 
ing distance of the company’s territory but a policy of whole- 
sale non-competitive sale of the Government’s power leaves 
little threat of direct competition to Pacific Gas & Electric. 

Comment: Common stock normally sells on a relatively 
high yield basis and its chief attraction is for income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended:. Mar. 31 ee - Sept. 30 Dec. 31 *Dividends *Price Range 
| ees $2.04 $1. $1.75 $1.48 1.87% 32 —1l 

1.27 1.35 1.52 1.50 234%4—12 
| ae 1.62 1.60 1.82 2.10 1.50 315%—13 
[bsssks5uxes 2.25 2.37 2.51 2.55 1.62% 41 —30 


‘Calendar years. +To November 17, 1937. 


No. 12 Loew’s Incorporated 


No. 146 White Rock Mineral Springs Company 


: ice Range (LW 
Data revised to November 17, 1937 10082 oe and Price Rang ( ) 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Executive 80 {| 


office: 1540 Broadway, New York City. An- 60 = 
nual meeting: Second Tuesday in December. 40 
of preferred, 3,000; 20 


12.0 
‘Own funded debt. $13, 864. 000 0 Fiscal year ends Aug. 31 


Subsidiary funded debt.......... 428 7 EARNEO PER SHARC %Y $6 

Subsidiary preferred stocks..... BO 33 

(RD ° shs 

Common stock’ (no par). 1,599,053 shs 1930 "31°32 1937 


*Callable at 105. 

Business: Outstanding company engaged in the motion 
picture industry. Operations embrace production (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) and distribution. Theaters operated (150) 
are well located. 

Management: Among most capable of the field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital, as of 
August 31, 1936, $43.0 million; cash items, $12.2 million; inven- 
tory (largely film), $31.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.7-to-1. Book value of common, $52.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Fairly liberal payments on common in 
every year since 1923. No regular rate at present. 

Outlook: Company has established a better than average 
record as a result of superior film quality and avoidance of 
overexpansion in the exhibiting field. Recognition by other 
producers of the necessity for better films promises more com- 
petition, but Loew’s should be able to maintain its position. 

Comment: Refinancing in 1936 improved financial position 
and enhanced the status of the company’s equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ar. 


June7 Aug. 3 ov. 
= a) (b) (b) (b) Year* Dividends Price Range 
$2.04 $1.24 $0.42 $0.35 $4.80 $3.00 37%—13% 
0.68 0.08 1.04 0.94 2.15 1.00 364%— 8 
1.44 1.07 1.05 1.23 4.50 1.75 37 —20 
1.4 0.88 0.97 1.06 4.49 2.50 554%4—31% 
.95 1.43 2.03 6.73 3.50 674%4—43 
3.05 1.82 $6.00 $87%—53 


(a) 16 weeks. (b) 12 weeks. *Fiscal years ended August 31. tTo November 17, 
937. 


Data revised to November 17, 1937 ;Farnings and Price Range (WHR) 
Incorporated: 1906, Wisconsin, as National 60 


Water Co., to succeed a company formed in 45 
1883. Name changed in 1914. Office: 500 30 St 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 15 


ing: First Wednesday in June. 0 
Capitalization: Fundea None 
*Preferred stock, 1st 

cum. ($100 par).............. 12,904 shs $2 
{Preferred stock, 2nd 5 


non-cum, participating 1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 1937 
Common stock “(no 247,500 shs 


“Non-callable. +Convertible into 5 shares of common, participates with common after 
latter receives $1 per share per annum; each second preferred share then receives 
5 times the amount distributed on the common. 

Business: A leading bottler and distributor of mineral 
spring water, sold under nationally advertised tradename 
“White Rock,” which accounts for about 90 per cent of an- 
nual revenues. The balance consists of soft drinks. 

Management: Has recently adopted more aggressive policies. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital at end 
of 1936, $1.2 million; cash, $79,000; government securities, 
$138,000; other marketable securities, $722,000. Working 
capital ratio: 9.9-to-1. Book value of common, $27.22 a 
share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken on common since _ 1923. 
Present annual rate, $1.40. 

Outlook: Future earnings trends will depend upon company’s 
ability to stimulate consumer preference for its products. 

Comment: Stock has lost much of its former investment 
status; appeals chiefly for speculative income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 
8 vi- 


Year 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 7. 30 ©Dee. 31 Total dends Price Range 
See $0.62 $0.85 0.48 $0.56 $2.51 $3.00 28%—11 
_ err 0.4 4 0.40 0.58 81 00 29 —23 
| Sears 0.43 0.64 0.36 0.44 1.87 2.00 31%—21 
eae 0.27 0.47 0.22 0.37 1.33 1.55 244%—12 
0.30 0.57 0.29 0.27 1.43 1.75 17% —13 
0.30 0.43 “1.05 18 8 


*To November 17, 1937. 


No. | 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
j 
& 
: 
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Periods: 
1933........ 


No. 182 Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Company | No. 166 Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
- Earnings and Price Range (AJ) socamings and Price Range (FDS) 
’ 40 Data revised to November 17, 1937 40 b= 
Data revised to November 17, 1937 30 ye Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 1440 || 30 ee 
Incorporated: 1897, West Virginia. Office: 20 ras] Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 20 
1022 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 10: ing: Last Monday in May. Number of stock- 10 }= 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after first ° holders: preferred, 1,539; common, 1,700. 0 $4 
in April, Number of stockholders: Capitalization: *Funded debt..... $5,147,000 yous onde fan. 5° ant $3 
erred stock, cum. A mF 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None conv. ($100 par)........ 123,450 shs 
Capital stock ($10 par)........1,500.000 shs 1930 ‘31 °32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 Common stock (no par)..........918,863 shs 1930 '33 °34 "36 1937 


Business: One of the largest domestic producers of gold. 
Holds mining claims covering 500 acres in the Juneau district 
of Alaska and owns a number of mill sites, water power sites 
and three hydro-electric power plants. Over 96 per cent of 
the mine recovery value is derived from gold—the remainder 
from silver and lead. 

Management: Principal officers have been with the com- 
pany for approximately 25 years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital at end 
of 1936, $1.2 million; cash, $436,183. Working capital ratio: 
2.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $13.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments since inauguration 
of dividends in 1931. Present rate, 60 cents, plus extras. 

Outlook: While ore reserves are of low grade, the com- 
pany’s operations are conducted efficiently. Yield per ton 
of ore also has increased in recent years, and the rate of 
production has been stepped up. Ore reserves are equivalent 
to approximatley 15 years’ supply. 

Comment: Stock embodies the risks of all gold mining 
ventures; is chiefly interesting for speculative income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*Years ended Dec. 31. 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

tEarned per share...... $0.74 $0.57 $1.00 $1.28 $1.04 1.52 aied 

Dividends paid ........ 0.40 0.50 0.75 1.20 1.20 1.20 §$1.35 
Price Range: 

20% 16% 33 20% 17% §15% 

7% 11% 16 13% 13 § 8 


*Company publishes operating profits monthly, but detailed earnings only annually. 
+Before depletion. tAfter depletion, earnings were $1.15. §To November 17, 1937. 


No. 148 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


R Earnings and Price Range (C) 


; 10 
Data revised to November 17, 1937 4 T 
Incorporated: 1895, Montana. Main office: 40 
Anaconda, Mont.; other office, 25 Broadway, 20 | 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third 0 


Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 


holders: 106,161. EARNED PER SHARE 5 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $72,151,000 0 
Capital stock ($50 par).......8,674,338 shs OEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


1930 "31 °32 °34 ‘35 ‘35 1937 


Business: Largest factor in the copper industry as both 
producer and refiner and occupies an important position 
with respect to production of lead, zinc, silver and other 
non-ferrous metals. Subsidiaries conduct fabricating operations. 

Management: Experienced in the industry. 

Financial Position: Sound. Net working capital at end 
of 1936, $66.8 million; cash and securities, $17.7 million. 
Working capital ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value, $55.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year from 1900 
to date except 1921-22 and 1932-35. Present indicated rate, 
$2 per share. 

Outlook: In recent years about two thirds of copper pro- 
duced by company has come from large, low cost deposits 
in Chile and Mexico. Foreign copper is refined in this 
country under bond but sold abroad because of the 4 cent 
tariff. Domestic production is not sufficient for needs of 
fabricating subsidiaries, which are thus forced to purchase a 
large part of their requirements, but substantial foreign sales 
offset this deficiency. 


Comment: Stock reflects conditions in world metal 
markets. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ears vi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
* *  D$1.94 None 19%) — 3 
* * * Dp 0.79 None 22%—5 
$0.19 $0.16 * 0.22 None 17%—10 
MOO; vives 0.27 0.33 $0.31 $0.38 1.29 None 30 — 
0.32 0.35 0.47 0.69 1.83 $1.25 55%—28 
0.98 1.22 $1.25 469%—24% 


available. Before depletion. November 17, 1987. 
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*Includes $2,647,000 long term notes payable and real estate mortgages. +Convertible 
at $4C a share through October 1, 1938, price increasing $10 each two years thereafter 
to October 1, 1944, 

Business: Holding company with controlling interest in 
group of established department stores, including Blooming- 
dale Bros., New York (69.1% owned); Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn (885%); Wm. Filene’s Sons, Boston (68.6% 
owned), which controls R. H. White Co. and Continental 
Clothing Co., also of Boston, and F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, 
Ohio (98.8% owned which controls John Sillito, Cincinnati.) 

Management: Long identified with constituent companies. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital, Janu- 
ary 31, 1937, $25.3 million; cash, $5.3 million; marketable 
securities, $1.8 millions. Working capital ratio: 5.4-to-1. 
Book value of common, $24.86 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying amounts on common each year 
since initial distribution, October, 1931. Present rate, $2. 

Outlook: Future earnings trends should follow purchasing 
power levels in the territories served. 

Comment: Common stock occupies a semi-conservative 
status in the department store field, and appeals chiefly as an 
income producer. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1 936 1937 

Earned per share....... $2.34 $1.37 $0.62 $1.58 $1.26 $1.61 $3.03 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends ........ nee CS 0.75 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.75 $2.00 
Price Range: 

26 15% 30 31 25 46% T48% 

secs 10% 6% 20 16% 20% t17 
*Bused on capitalization at end of each period. {To November 17, 1937. 

No. 168 Gillette Safety Razor Company 

Data revised to November 17, 1937 pseamnings and Price Range (GIL) 

Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, successor of 120 

company of same name originally founded in 90 

1901. Office: 15 West First Street, Boston, 60 4 Lb 

Mass. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 30 fatnncbesieerm 

April, in Boston, Mass., or Wilmington, 0 Oona = = 

Del. Number of stockholders: preferred, 

commen. deb N EARNED PER 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,998,769 shs 1930 "31 “32 °33 (34 1937 


*Callable at $105 a share; convertible into 
common, share for share, 


Business: Leading manufacturer of safety razors and 
blades, sold under trade names “Gillette,” “Probak,” “Valet.” 

Management: Progress hindered by competitive situation. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital at close of 
1936, $3.5 million; cash, $734,000; marketable securities, $2.7 
million. Working capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of 
common stock, $3.62 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends unbroken since 1917 
except for lapse of about a year in 1931-32; present $1 
regular rate established in 1932. 

Outlook: Longer term prospects may be affected by sales of 
electric razors, but these are still too high priced to make 
serious inroads on blade sales during the next few years and 
company is planning to promote its own electric shaver. 

Comment: The preferred stock is a “businessman’s invest- 
ment”; the common, although representing the leading equity 
in its specialized group, is rather speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s Divi- 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
1932 $0.66 $0.59 $0.50 $0.23 $1.98 $1.00 —10% 
1933. 0.29 0.44 0.03 0.29 1.05 1.00 20%— 7 
1934. 0.26 0.34 0.40 0.34 1.34 1.00 14%— 8% 
1935 0.41 0.29 0.37 0.44 1.51 1.00 19%—12 
1936 0.42 0.31 0.40 0.59 1.72 1.25 185%—13% 
“1937 0.44 0.23 0.48 0.75 — 8 


November 17, 1937. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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in milk checks 


ILK checks, amounting to approximately one 

and one-half billion dollars, will be received 
this year by the dairy farmers of the nation—an 
increase of some eighty millions of dollars over 
1936. 

This vast sum of purchasing power is in no 
small measure due to increased consumption of 
milk and milk products by American families. 

Fluid milk distributors and dairy product manu- 
facturers have been mainly responsible for this in- 
crease in consumption. Not only have they edu- 
cated the public as to the value of milk in the 
diet, but their laboratories have constantly im- 
proved the quality and nutritional value of foods 


made from milk. 


the dairy industry. 


Pervision. 


The laboratories of *Sealtest, Inc. have had an 
important part in broadening the Market for the 
products of America’s dairy farms. Sealtest is 
proud of its contributions to this onward march of 


*Sealtest, Inc. is a separate division of 
National Dairy Products Corporation. 
The symbol of the Sealtest System of 
Laboratory Protection is awarded to 
foods produced by affiliated National 
Dairy Companies under Sealtest su- 


SEALTEST, 


INC. 


Copyright 1937 by Sealtest, Inc. 


FOOD CHAINS? 


Concluded frem page 15 


course, to eliminate some of the worse 
features of unrestricted competition. 
That something may shortly be done 
in that direction through the passage 
of state laws prohibiting “loss-leader”’ 
merchandising is the most encourag- 
ing factor in the present situation. 
The chains as well as all other factors 
in food production and distribution 
have recently worked out a model 
state law designed to eliminate de- 


structive price-cutting by requiring a 
minimum mark-up of 6 per cent over 
invoice cost. If such legislation can 
be put through on a broad scale and 
the necessary machinery can be de- 
veloped to make it effective, the gross 
margin picture may be materially im- 
proved. 

Thus the profit outlook for the gro- 
cery chains would seem to depend 
largely upon what they and _ their 
competitors can jointly achieve in 
eliminating profitless selling. If the 
current move in that direction is suc- 
cessful, the outlook for the grocery 
chains would seem to be brighter than 
it has been at any time since 1929. 


Meat 
Prospects 


By R. H. CABELL 
President, 
Armour & Company 


EAT is man’s best food because 

it supplies the proteins, miner- 
als, vitamins and other essentials in 
the diet. No nation which has not 
made meat an important part of its 
diet has ever achieved greatness. In 
a climate such as we have meat is 
needed to maintain health and 
strength. The importance of meat has 
made it an object of attack by people 
desirous of fomenting trouble among 
producers, packers and consumers, 
the recent Kosher meat strike in New 
York being an example. Good beef 
was scarce and priced accordingly. 


1938 Promising P 


Fortunately the situation has im- 
proved markedly and the outlook for 
1938 is promising. We have a nor- 
mal corn crop of some 2.5 billion 
bushels and 90 per cent of it must be 
marketed through livestock. The 
number of head of cattle and hogs 
on the farms is not as great as could 
be desired but they will be held long- 
er, given a better finish and the na- 
tion will have higher quality meat 


—Finfoto 


R. H. CABELL 
Views with Optimism, but... 
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Improve 


and a little more meat than last year. 
Shortage of feed and consequent 
shortage of livestock raised both live 
prices and meat prices to a point 
where consumer resistance was en- 
countered a few weeks ago, but there 
is every reason to believe that pro- 
ducers of the western ranges in the 
corn belt will obtain satisfactory 
prices during the next several months. 
No one profits, in the long run, 
from a situation such as developed 
due to the recent drought years. Pro- 
ducers may obtain high prices for 
the few animals they have but their 
net income suffers. Meat packers 
have the greatest difficulty during 
times of short supplies in realizing 
on fresh meat at prices in keeping 
with the live cost and the reduced 
volume makes production cost ex- 
cessive. Meat retailers also suffer 
from lack of volume when there is 
not enough meat to go around and 
consumers turn to substitutes. 


Meat Supplies 


We anticipate that supplies of cattle 
and hogs fattened on 1937 corn and 
other feeds will begin coming to mar- 
ket in increasing numbers. There 
will probably not be as many hogs 
marketed this fall as in 1936 because 
the drought forced many producers 
to liquidate last year. The hogs 
should be of higher average weight, 
however, and marketings should be 
much more steady throughout the 
season and consequently more satis- 
factory to everyone. 

Our beef supply promises to be of 
increasingly better average quality. 
The shortage of hogs on farms has 
created a tendency toward increased 
cattle feeding and we hope to be able 
to offer a good volume of the better 
grades of beef in the months to come 
at fair prices. Every effort will be 
made by packers and producers to 
market the anticipated supply in an 
orderly manner so that excessive 
price fluctuations will be avoided. 
Barring the unusual, we look for more 
and better livestock at prices within 
the reach of all. 


ing champagne and cognac as fine as 
the vineyards of the old world af- 
ford, and of sipping cordials that 


have been European favorites for 
generations. 


Those who live graciously and well 
have found, in the National Distillers 
seal, an unfailing guide to quality 
and value in liquors of every kind. 


Among fine old American whiskies, 
they have their choice of five fa- 
mous bottledin bond brands, headed 
by Old Overholt and Mount Vernon 
which, due to recent price reduc- 
tions, are more popular than ever. 


In their gin drinks, they enjoy the 
suave flavor of Gilbey’s, popular the 


world over for almost a century. 


They also know the delight of serv- 


In fact, they have, in the National 
Distillers line, a wide variety of 
liquors to suit a wide variety of 


_tastes and pocketbooks—and each 


and every one is notably fine. 


Op OveRHOLT and Mount VERNON are straight rye 
whiskies; OLD TayLor and Granp-Dap, straight 
bourbon whiskies —all bottled in bond at full 100 proof 
under U. S. Government supervision. OLD Crow Brand 
is straight rye or bourbon whiskey, 93 proof, 42 months 
old. Also available in bottled in bond. GiLBEY’s London 
Dry Gin is 90 proof and distilled from 100% grain neu- 
tral spirits. LANSON Champag lcohol 13% by vol 
Monnet Cognac Brandy is 86 proof and 15 years old. 


YOUR GUIDE TO < GOOD LIQUORS 


COPYRIGHT 1937, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


REVIEW OF FOOD 


Continued from page 11 


search work in developing and 
improving by-products. As most 
milksheds produce more milk than can 
be utilized in the fluid form during 
most months of the year and as the 
production of milk seasonally swings 
upward in the spring and declines in 
winter, the companies perform an im- 
portant economic function by con- 
verting the so-called “surplus” of this 
highly perishable product into some 


more durable form like butter, which 
takes 44 per cent of the milk that 
reaches the cities and villages. And 
it is the by-products combined with 
the non-milk products that now may 
provide the biggest source of com- 
pany income. Sales of fluid milk, for 
instance, contributed only 11 per cent 
to Borden’s net income last year, its 
profit amounting to one-ninth of a 
cent a quart. Moreover, after in- 
creases in wages and taxes, the com- 
pany was losing money on fluid milk 
in important areas this year until re- 
cent retail price rises. National Dairy 
Products reflected these conditions by 
its showing for the first six months 
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Qnerica Sunniest 


Winter 


i ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


There’s a place to measure up to your 
Winter vacation ideals among the myriad 
resorts of the -olorful, inviting Southwest 


If you want to camp under a summery 
sun or glistening stars with your only 
companion a friendly pinto, you can. Or if 
you prefer your pleasures amid the modern 
comforts of a palatial hotel, guest ranch 
or inn, they’re there, too. 


You ¢o0 direct —froam Chicago —soonest to 
sunshine on the Rock Island. Service is 
supreme oa the All-Puliman Golden 
State Limited, the fine Apache, or the 
Luxury-Economy Californian. 3 trains 
daily — all completely air - conditioned. 
Morning and evening departures — morn- 
ing or evening arrivals. 


Also through service daily from St. Louis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paui and Memphis. 


Learn all—here’s a coupon. 


M.L. Mowry, G.A.P.D. 

: Rock Island Lines, Room 2122 

t 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

7 Ph. LO ngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 
a 


Please send me Arizona-California literature 
and complete travel information. 


BOOKS—CHARTS on 
Commodity Trading 


DAILY CHARTS OF WHEAT 
FUTURES: For 17 years, 1921 to 1937; 
17 charts, 11 x 17 in., plotting daily High 
and Low contract prices of May Options 
and Daily Volume; Daily High and Low 
of Sept. Options and Weekly Visible Sup- 
ply; Daily High and Low of Dec. Options 
and Open Interest. Priced incorrectly in 
book circular. Correct price.......... $15.00 


“GRAPHS & THEIR APPLICATION 
TO SPECULATION” (1936) by George 
W. Cole, Applying the Dow Theory to 
grain trading, 278 pages..........+++. $7.50 


“PROFITABLE GRAIN TRADING,” by 
R. M. Ainsworth. The author, a success- 
ful grain. trader of 27 years’ experience, 
presents in this book the results of his 
exhaustive study and actual records of 
numerous transactions. There is a 25- 
year record of monthly highs and lows 
and a discussion of Mr. Ainsworth’s own 
trading theories and rules. 236 pages.$3.50 


Guenther Publishing Corp. 


21 West Street, New York, N .Y. 


of this year as compared with last 
year; more than a 14 per cent de- 
crease in net income despite an 8 per 
cent increase in net sales. 

As the graphic chart on page 11 
shows, the farmer receives a higher 
per unit price from the distributing 
companies for that portion of his milk 
used in the fluid form, one reason 
being the conversion factor—it takes 
10% quarts of milk to make a pound 
of butter. Consequently he is con- 
stantly pressing for higher prices in 
this division, while consumer organ- 
izations are likewise attacking the 
retail price on the other end. And 
because milk—particularly fluid milk 
—is a health necessity, its price comes 
under the regulatory eye of govern- 
mental bodies, and the distributing 
companies become the targets of poli- 
ticians seeking the consumer-farmer 
vote. 

Some 17 states now have legislation 
of the price fixing type, including 
recent enactments by Florida, Georgia 
and Vermont. The Government also 
permits the Secretary of Agriculture 
to fix milk prices paid to farmers. On 
the other hand, New York State has 
substituted legislation permitting co- 
operative bargaining between pro- 
ducers and consumers for a price 
fixing law. And other states have 
allowed laws to lapse, apparently 
favoring free competition. 

The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that over the 
longer term the farmer is facing a 
period of high milk production com- 
bined with reasonably high prices for 
his product. This estimate is neces- 
sarily contingent upon a maintenance 
of the general purchasing power. And 
the extent to which the big dairy 
products companies may get pinched 
between the farmer and consumer by 
the regulatory bodies and the degree 
to which the regulatory movement 
may be exercised and may spread will 
constitute an important factor in their 
future earnings. 


Packaged Foods 


ACKAGED food products — 
branded and unbranded—cover 
such a broad category that full na- 
tional tabulations are not available. 
Vegetables, fruits, poultry, fish, meats, 
grains and many other products are 
packed in cans, glassware, cardboard 
and other kinds of containers. Activ- 
ities of a company may extend from 
the catching and distributing of fish 
to the manufacture and sale of des- 
serts, and they frequently range be- 
yond the food field. 
From the point of view of size and 


diversification General Foods anq 
Standard Brands are outstanding, the 
former having the wider diversity of 
product. But many others like Beech- 
Nut, Corn Products Refining, Atlan. 
tic Coast Fisheries, Snider Packing 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby are im. 
portant food products companies, 
their earnings frequently depending 
upon different raw material and price 
factors in the industry. The com- 
petitive price position of corn and 
sugar would, for instance, affect Corn 
Products Refining, while this same 
position regarding meat and _ fish 
would be important to Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries. 

In common, the food corpora- 
tions that have any diversification 
meet intensive competition with some 
similar products and usually those 
that are quite specialized compete 
with substitute products. In most 
cases, attractive packaging is neces- 
sary, advertising must be considerable 
to keep the trade name before the 
public, and _ distributive facilities 
must be extensive. Thus, integration 
along both horizontal and_ vertical 
lines has become a characteristic of 
the industry. And both strategic lo- 
cation and diversity of plants is a 
safety factor in the broad vegetable 
and fruit divisions, as crop yields in 
some areas may be seriously affected 
by localized weather conditions. Profit 
margins for the canners are small on 
the more popular crops, and to obtain 
adequate supplies, contracts are made 
with the farmer months in advance of 
the harvesting season, an additional 
element of speculation for the canner. 
Acreage planted for canned corn, 
peas and tomatoes has averaged on a 
15-year basis well over 200,000 acres 
for each of these important vegetable 
packs. 

Both vegetable, and fruit packs, al- 
ready pretty well harvested this year, 
have generally climbed above the 
drought yield of 1936. The 1937 pea 
pack is estimated at 25 million cases, 
more than double the 1936 volume, 
and the tomato and sweet corn packs 
promise large increases. Earnings of 
the canners will vary with the pro- 
portion of the national pack they ob- 
tain, the general level of consumer 
purchasing power, and the amount of 
unemployment, which is nearly direct- 
ly reflected in the demand for these 
products. In general the food pack- 
aging industry—the units of which 
always have one division based on the 
elemental needs of the population— 
have demonstrated reasonably stable 
earnings. But like other branches of 
industry the companies are having 
their troubles with higher costs, in- 
creased wages and taxes. 
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Distilled Beverages 


N the brief four years since its 

rebirth, the distilling industry has 
made commendable progress, and has 
achieved a good stability of opera- 
tions. Viewing the adverse condi- 
tions under which license was again 
restored, the chapter in history is 
noteworthy. Perhaps a great deal of 
the credit must go to the large organ- 
izations which have dominated the 
field, in distinct contrast with the 
experience of pre-prohibition days 
when a large proportion of distilled 
spirits was sold directly to the recti- 
fier who, in turn, performed the retail- 
ing functions. Today, the large 
units are completely integrated, and 
through the adoption of national poli- 
cies, operations have been conducted 
with a high degree of efficiency and 
on a sensible moral plane. 

Not all of the problems which have 
confronted the industry have been 
solved, but considerable progress has 
nevertheless been witnessed. One of 
the major tasks of the industry from 
the beginning was to build up stocks 
of whiskey for aging purposes. This 
involved tying up large sums of 
money in inventory, and led to pro- 
duction well in excess of consumption. 
More recently, however, output has 
been sharply curbed. In the Septem- 
ber quarter of this year output was 
nearly 33.2 million gallons below last 
year’s levels, although stocks in ware- 
houses on September 30 were nearly 
117.2 million gallons above the same 
1936 date. But with further curtail- 
ment in production likely as stocks 
reach levels considered normal, the 
industry should be able to bring out- 
put into line with consumption and 
thus reduce costs. 

Future trends in the industry prob- 
ably will be characterized over the 
longer term by a high degree of 
stability, with consumption likely to 
conform closely with the population 
trends. It is also probable that the 
earnings of the leading distillers will 
likewise exhibit marked steadiness, as- 
suming the retail price level is rea- 
sonably well maintained. The indus- 
try is not likely to be ablé to reduce 
normal expenses materially. Taxes 
are so high that any saving in raw 
material costs probably would not 
prove significant from a profit mar- 
gin standpoint. But once adequate 
stocks of matured whiskeys are avail- 
able, better control of expenses should 
be afforded through the policy of re- 
stricting production when grain prices 
are high. 


REFINING 


STARCHES 
DEXTROSE 
CORN SUGARS 


Adhesives 
Asbestos 
Bakery 
Baking Powder 

Batteries 

Bill Posting 
Brewery 
Briquettes 


Dolls 
Explosives 


Foundries 
Gypsum 


Laundries 
Linoleum 


ages 
Chemicals 
Chewing Gum 
Chocolate 
Citrus Fruits and 
Juices 


Condensed Milk 


Oil Cloth 
Paints 


She 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Manufacture a wide variety of 


SYRUPS 
REFINED OIL 
DEXTRINS 
REFINED GRITS 


These products are essential materials in many 


important industries, among which are: 
Confectionery 
Cracker and Biscuit 
Flour Mills 

Fruit Canning 
Carbonated Bever- Jams and Jellies 
Mayonnaise 


Meat Packing 
Oil and Soap 


For further information write to: 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK 


COMPANY 


GUMS 
FEEDS 
MEAL 


Paper 

Paper Boxes 
Pickling 

Poultry Feeding 
Rayon 

Rice and Coffee 
(Polishers) 
Stock Feeding 
Sugar Refining 
Syrup Mixers 
Tanners 

Textiles 

Tobacco 
Vinegar 

Wines and Cordials 
Yeast 


MARKET SITUATION 


Concluded from page 3 


suggests that while this recession will 
be sharp, granted the necessary action 
by Washington it also should be short 
lived. And the very sharpness of the 
decline should stimulate Congress to 
early steps in the proper direction. 
But if nothing more than discussion 
is to come from the Capitol during 
the next month or so, a market which 
merely backed and filled could be wel- 
comed as encouraging for the months 


ahead. In the meantime, until the 
situation clarifies, investors should 
adhere to previously outlined policies. 
Speculative issues should be avoided, 
and a significant proportion of in- 
vested funds should be committed to 
good grade bonds and preferred 
stocks. Common stock holdings should 
be confined to issues which are af- 
fording good yields and whose earn- 
ings are not likely to deteriorate suf- 
ficiently to endanger present indica- 
ted dividend rates. The time for em- 
ployment of cash reserves has not yet 
arrived.—Written November 17; 
Richard J. Anderson. 
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Whither Do 
We Go from Here? 


ETWEEN the lines of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress must 
be dug out what is really in his mind. 
It cannot be found in the verbiage of 
his address on the state of the nation. 
His thoughts are cloaked as usual 
with platitudes and generalities. If 
there is any change in his tone it is that it is less con- 
fident, and in place of his customary chastisements of 
business and his flair for calling his critics “economic 
royalists” and other class antagonizing names he has 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude. Like a spoilt boy 
who knows he has been in the wrong, although he is too 
obstinate to admit it, he now is willing to play ball, but 
it must be on his terms. His offer would be accepted if 
these terms were clarified and made more definite pro- 
vided they were of a character that could permit cordial 
cooperation on the part of industry. Business cannot 
accept an unidentified olive branch, nor mere promises, 
in view of the repeated disappointments with which it 
has met in previous attempts to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent. What it insists on is action, and not lip service. 


Different Story from 1929 


The business recession which has so swiftly descended 
on the country has not arisen from any serious economic 
maladjustment, but originated in Washington. There- 
fore the President has not indulged in any half truths 
when he declared “the fundamental situation is not to be 
compared with the far different conditions of 1929.” It 
is true that the banking system is not over-extended, ex- 
cept in holdings of Government obligations. It is true 
that interest rates are low, inventories are not dangerous- 
ly large, capital expansion and building construction have 
experienced no boom, and there has been no excess of 
speculation. 

If this is the fundamental situation—and it is—then 
what has been the trouble which could set business into 
a sudden tail spin? The President could well find the 
answer if he would apply the process of analysis to his 
acts while he has been in office. In the early years of his 
Administration, when he was priming the pump with the 
Government’s resources, he was not averse to taking the 


credit for the ensuing recovery that 
was influenced by artificial stimulants, 
Then he confidently stated that “we 
planned it that way, and don’t let any 
one tell you differently.” Now when 
he admits there is nothing essentially 
wrong with the nation, it must be in 
accordance with logical reasoning that 
the uneconomic legislation he has 
sired is responsible for the current in- 
dustrial upheaval, and it will be hard for anyone else to 
see otherwise. 

Hence it is not surprising that the distressed business 
world is centering its hope on Congress devising such 
constructive legislation as will succeed in restoring con- 
fidence and releasing the creative functions of industry. 
All roads now lead to Washington in search for this re- 
lief. It was there that the causes responsible for the cur- 
rent depression originated, and it is thence that the cura- 
tive processes must emanate. 


Reform the New Deal? 


To attain this objective it is absolutely necessary to 
alter the New Deal, to turn it from its unaccomplishable 
fetishes to sound principles upon which a capitalistic sys- 
tem rests. If this is not done, the end to any further 
theorizing can only be a totalitarian government, which 
is alien to the American spirit of initiative and achieve- 
ment. 

Punitive and exorbitant taxation must be abandoned; 
there must be established a cordial entente between gov- 
ernment and business; government must get out of 
private business and confine itself to intelligent regulation 
of our social and corporate life. 

When definite indications appear that this is to be the 
future attitude of the Government, then and only then 
can business feel assured that it has regained its oppor- 
tunity to earn a fair profit and retain a fair proportion 
of it. That will mark the signal for an industrial revival 
that would exceed any that has gone before, for all the 
country needs is relief from the fears that have resulted 
from our political trends. 

What the future has in store for the country is now 
in the lap of Congress. Upon what it will do depends 
relief for the country. 

Whither do we go from here? 
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News and Opinions on Listed Stocks 


Ratings are from The Financial 
World Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. Prices are as of 
the Wednesday closing prior to 
date of issue. 


“Also FW” refers to the last pre- 
_ vious item in the magazine. Opin- 
tons are based on data regarded 
as reliable, but no responsibility 
is assumed for their accuracy. 


e AMONG @ THE BULLS ® AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


PINIONS concerning issues of 

speculative variety are given for 
those whose individual circumstances 
may dictate retention of one or two 
issues of that type. But as a general 
investment policy, portfolios should 
be confined to holdings of only the 
highest grade issues, and substantial 
cash balances should be maintained. 


Anaconda B 

Long pull holdings need not be dis- 
turbed, around 30, by those who pos- 
sess patience and are in a position to 
ignore intermediate fluctuations (paid 
thus far in 1937, $1.25). While net 
in the third quarter was at the lowest 
level of the year, earnings of 90 cents 
a share were satisfactory considering 
the fact that apparent demand for cop- 
per has tapered off since May. In the 
two earlier quarters, net was equal 
to 98 cents and $1.22 per share, re- 
spectively. Due to the policy of selling 
output well in advance, the decline in 
copper prices and further reductions 
in consumption which have been in 
evidence for several months probably 
will be more apparent in the state- 
ment for the final quarter. (Facto- 
graph No. 148. Also FW, May 19.) 


Continental Can A 

Vielding in excess of 6 per cent at 
recent prices of about 45, retention 
for income appears warranted (an- 
nual div., $3) Inasmuch as large 
charge-offs were made toward the end 
of last year as a result of adjustments 
necessitated by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, earnings for the 12 months end- 
ing next December 31 should show 
significant improvement over the 
$3.01 per share reported for the year 
ended last September 30, a period 
which included the quarter in which 


the write-offs were taken. A $10 mil- 
lion enlargement program is current- 
ly under way, and facilities for the 
manufacture of metal caps are being 
materially expanded. (Factograph 
No. 27. Also FW, June 23.) 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Cc 

The 5% preferred, around 70, af- 
fords a liberal return and is suitable 
as a switch from less promising situa- 
tions; the common appears not un- 
reasonably priced around 16 and 
worthy of retention (preferred yields 
7.1% ; common, 50 cents payable this 
year). Reflecting improved volume 
and profits, dividends were resumed 
on the common (as predicted, FW, 
April 14) with a declaration of 50 
cents payable December 21 to holders 
of record December 6 (last previous 
payment was in 1931). The Christ- 
mas selling season, the best of the 
year, is just ahead and should further 
augment earnings. The yield of bet- 
ter than 7 per cent from the preferred 
appears attractive in view of the wide 
coverage for dividend requirements. 
(Factograph No. 610. Also FW, Oct. 
20 and Apr. 14.) 


du Pont A 


A satisfactory means of represen- 
tation in the chemical industry, and 
long term holdings can be maintained ; 
recent price, 115 (paid this year, 
$6.25). A year-end dividend of $2 
payable December 14 to holders of 
record November 22 will mark final 
distribution on this issue for 1937. A 
new chemical for use in sizing rayon 
fabrics has been developed and added 
to company’s already wide line of 
products. While a protracted indus- 
trial recession, especially in the auto- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Our Current Market Letter 


discusses the 
Major 


Canadian Gold Mines 
Write to Dept. F. 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton 
Exchange, Detroit Stock Exchange, Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


STOCKS—BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Polder ‘‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units furnished on request. 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
in Full or Odd Lots 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N.Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


60 Beaver St. New York 


INVESTORS 


will find our booklet ‘‘Odd Lot Trading’ 
of unusual interest and value. 


It shows the many advantages Odd Lot 
Trading offers to both the small and 
large investor. 


Ask for F. W. 808 


John Muir& (a 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or small orders. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


GUESS 


Find any item, any fact, about your 
personal business in a jiffy with 
MI-REFERENCE Financial Record Book. 
Se for Lists income, dividends, interest, stocks, 
Folder bonds, insurance, notes, real estate, etc. 
Free Simple, compact, permanent, complete. 


Thousands in use. 


PFENING & SNYDER 
1074 West 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio : 
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TRENDS IN FOUR BASIC INDUSTRIES | 


for the 


long the finest and 
fastest daily train to 


California 


Alone in its field as the hours-fastest 
and only extra-fare daily train between 
Chicago and California, the Chief is 
to be dressed anew from end to end 
this winter @ With delivery of car 
after car of their new light-weight 
equipment, sheathed in gleaming 
stainless steel, the six regular trains 
of the daily Chief are gradually 
acquiring the matchless beauty and 
comfort of the famous Super Chief. 


THE SUPER CHIEF 


This superb extra-fare train, Diesel 
drawn and streamlined in stainless 
steel, strictly first-class and but 393/, 
hours between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, attained instant and continu- 
ing popularity among discriminating 
California travelers — for its roomi- 
ness and beauty of appointment, its 
speed and smooth-riding comfort. 
@ Again this winter, four times 
each week, the Chief will carry 
a through Phoenix Pullman 
from Chicago, and there will be 
splendid service to and from San 
Bernardino, for Palm Springs, via 
both the Super Chief and Chief. 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


A perennial favorite for 40 years, 
the solid-Pullman California Limited, 
without extra fare, is another fine 
Santa Fe daily train between Chicago 
and California. 


Our representatives will assist gladly 
in arranging your trip details. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T. M. 

Santa Fe System Lines 

1122 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 


New-Business Brevities 
By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


NOTE: 

THAT United States Steel is preparing 
for heavy production of its new “H” bear- 
ing-cone, which has been designed to dis- 
place wood in building construction—Ford 
Motor will be the first to use the new 
product extensively. . . . It was thought 
unusual when Remington Rand entered the 
manufacture of electric razors, but this new 
gadget may make other strange bedfellows 
—next General Theatres Equipment may 
reveal its interest in “Zephyr Shaver,” an- 
other electric shaver. . . . Reports that 
Sheaffer Pen had prepared an advertising 
display tied up with “Camels” were correct 
but misunderstood—it is a Christmas dis- 
play which shows the three Wise Men on 
the camels. . . . duPont opens another im- 
portant market for Cellophane, at the ex- 
pense of the kraft paper mills—tire manu- 
facturers are beginning to use the trans- 
parent wrapping material for automobile 
tires, thus making it unnecessary for deal- 
ers to remove wrappers when showing a 
tire to a customer. . . . Underwood Elliott 
Fisher's newest offering in streamlined 
typewriters is the “Master”—it features a 
“Sealed-back” for dust protection and 
“Dual Touch Tuning” which provides in- 
dividual tuning for each of the 42 keys to 
the fingers of the typist... . Stewart-War- 
ner’s plan to buy the old Marmon Motor 
Car plants at Indianapolis, Ind., has two 
angles—(1) the end of “Marmon” and (2) 
the expansion of S-W’s refrigerator manu- 
facturing division. . . . 


HAT Standard Brands will reap plenty 

of publicity during the coming Christ- 
mas toy season with Santa Claus going in 
strong for ventriloquism—“Charlie Mc- 
Carthy dummies,” similar to that featured 
on the Chase & Sanborn Coffee broadcast, 
will be available in all price ranges... . 
Along the same line, Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
will be a big beneficiary of the popularity 
of Walt Disney’s new cartoon film feature, 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs”— 
“Snow White” (dolls, toys, costumes and 
games) will be almost as common as 
“Mickey Mouse.” . . . The latest in stream- 
lined trains built by Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing for the Reading Company 
is revolutionary in design—a noted archi- 
tect was called in to cooperate with the 
engineers in its planning. . . . American 
Can is publishing the results of a survey 
of 54,000 families which proves that 
wealthy people drink the most beer—it used 
to be known as the “poor man’s beverage” 


but now even that has been taken from 
him. . . . Hearn Department Stores will 
soon exploit its own “private-brand” lines 
of cosmetics, drugs, fabrics, etc., under the 
“Blue Diamond” trademark—a “Bureau of 
Standards” has been setup to test pros- 
pective merchandise. . . . After all these 
years a pencil that writes like a fountain 
pen will be offered—Eberhard Faber has 
perfected its “Noblot Ink Pencil,” referred 
to as “A bottle of Ink in a Pencil.” .., 
It may be a long way to next summer, but 
Mallinson has already perfected a line of 
silks for men’s suitings—to make every 
man a mandarin? . . . General Motors is 
preparing to distribute an interesting bro- 
chure showing how its affiliates blanket 
the automobile field—the booklet shows 
that GM can supply any one of 90 models 
of passenger cars at delivered prices rang- 
ing from $648 to $7,170. . . . General Elec- 
tric calls him “Sandy” Claus this year in 
featuring its new refrigerator as a Christ- 
mas gift—Mr. Claus becomes Scotch to in- 
troduce the new “Triple-Thrift” model. . . . 


beri the latest compound out of the 
chemist’s test tube spells another threat 
to the cotton industry—laboratories of the 
Brown Company report a new material, 
tradenamed “Pervel,” which can be used 
to replace cotton in sheets, pillowcases, 
diapers, underwear, etc. . . . Owens-Il- 
linois Glass finds another new field for 
glass containers—Mercantile Cigars will be 
the first to use its glass cigar boxes as a 
Christmas gift package. . . . Waco Air- 
craft will soon introduce a new type of 
plane for businessmen flyers—to be known 
as “Model N,” it will be equipped with 
typewriter stand and filing cabinets. .. . 
After six years of experimentation East- 
man Kodak has perfected a method of ob- 
taining vitamins from fish-liver oils, mere- 
ly by distillation—the process is said to 
have important (and profitable) implica- 
tions. . . . Three years of research have 
been required in the development of Cluett, 
Peabody’s new “Arrow Dart” shirt with 
its “Aroweave” non-wilt collar—in addi- 
tion to being non-wilting, the collar is said 
also to be crack-proof, blister-proof and 
frazzle-proof and as comfortable as a soft 
collar... . Loew’s Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has developed a promising series in short 
films by Robert Benchley—Mr. Benchley’s 
“Night at the Movies” is so successful that 
it will be followed by “How to Entertain 
a Blind Date” and later by “How to Raise 
a Baby.” 
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Gold Stocks 


for Investment 


Is this the ONE group 
to buy for appreciation? 


RICES of gold shares have been 

rising against the general trend. It 
is typical of gold stocks to advance 
during bear markets and to decline 
during bull markets. Producing com- 
pany earnings are invariably higher in 
times of depression than in years 
when general business is prosperous. 
Six prominent gold stocks, ranging in 
price from $12 to $52 a share, are 
analyzed in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. These dividend- 
paying stocks offer a high degree of 
safety with interesting possibilities of 
appreciation. 


Send for Bulletin F.W.15, FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston , Mass. 


GRAIN TRADERS 


Our bulletin of November 15 itemizes all grain 
trades we have made since May. These trades 
show a slight loss for the period. Since we have 
called attention to large profits in past adver- 
tisements, it seems only fair and honest that we 
state our loss in this advertisement. 

Our bulletin of November 22 shows why we 
look for the highest prices in all grain (between 
November and May) to come in the month of 
December, and why we took our first and only 
long position this year in Winnipeg May wheat 
at $1.03 and Chicago July cotton at $8.09, which 
were close to the lows of the season. This is our 
present position in the above two commodities. 

Our commodity service is one of the oldest in 
the United States. Ralph M. Ainsworth, owner 
and director, trades on all advice given and 
publishes his invoices of every trade in a suc- 
ceeding bulletin. 

We will send our bulletin of November 15 
and 22 on receipt of $1.00. 


AINSWORTH'S FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Box 605 
Mason City, Illinois 


VERY investor should read this inter- 

esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 


past. Shows how YOU may take advantage 
of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY IN 
STCCKS” will be sent to you ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE. No obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 701, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for free copy 
The Gartley Weekly 
Stock Market Review 
76 William Street, New York City 


Board Room 
Gossip 


This column is a compendium of reports cur- 
vent in the financial district. As much of the 
content is merely gossip, nothing contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editcrial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor 


N the continued absence of a 

change in fundamentals, the mar- 
ket has remained on the defensive, 
with traders watching developments 
in Washington closely but with a 
weather eye on the commodity mar- 
kets. Trading has been largely dom- 
inated by professional activities, 
which are in turn influenced by tech- 
nical factors. There still is a lot 
of bearishness around, particularly 
among the technicians. Some chart 
followers expect to see a 25- or 30- 
point drop in the averages before any 
sustained advance gets under way. It 
is argued that the commodity mar- 
kets have given the signal for lower 
stock prices, and that no abrupt 
change in the business picture can be 
expected before the turn of the year. 


N the other hand, some brokers 

report that the buying recently 
has been of considerably better quality 
than the selling. It was said last 
week that positions were being rein- 
stated in the copper, building and 
utility stocks, and that purchases were 
largely for cash. Some further liqui- 
dation from abroad was noted, but of 
relatively small proportions. Invest- 
ment trusts were doing nothing, but 
there were no indications of a changed 
attitude toward stocks and most funds 
still are rather extensively committed. 


ANY in the Street do not ex- 

pect the market to break out of 
its range until there is a better oppor- 
tunity to appraise business prospects 
over the first quarter of next year. It 
is also admitted that the attitude of 
Congress as demonstrated by action 
on the tax bills will be of no little 
aid in the establishing of business 
trends. But some brokers believe that 
too many small accounts are scalping 
trading profits—when possible—and 
that once the market does break out, 
the public will be left again either 
holding stocks through an extension 
of the decline or in being out of the 
market during a worthwhile advance. 
In any event, this type of market is 
what floor traders have been wanting. 


Warned of 


COLLAPSE 


Warning of a price collapse was given 
clients of TECHNIGRAPHICS in a 
wire dated August 25, 1937: 
“STOCKS INCREASINGLY BEARISH 
- - » CONTINUE TO LOOK FOR LOWER 


PRICES — POSSIBLY COLLAPSE.” 
This telegram, which also 


— short = 
maxed consistently bearis' 
advices from July 28 on. 


EE On August 25, the day 
TECHNIGRAPHICS 
this warning to clients, the 

Dow-Jones industrial aver- 

" age was at 181.70. Since 


then it lost 65 points 1n the 
second greatest collapse in 
stock market history. 


Just as these advices an- 
ticipated the March - to- 
June decline on March 18- 
20 (and recommended 100% 
liquidation in investment 
and semi - investment ac- 
counts, short sales in trad- 
ing accounts) so TECHNI- 
GRAPHICS again antici- 
pated disastrously 
swift decline. 


What action is indicated 
now? Send One Dollar for 
a three weeks’ trial of 
TECHNIGRAPHICS’ 
specific recommendations 
(both stock and_ grain). 
Write today to 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 
Published by the Kelsey Statistical Service 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Dept. FW-24 
70 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


lr you 
HAPPEN TO OWN 


THESE STOCKS 


* 
WE HAVE ANALYZED 


each one on the background of 
1936 earning — the present crash 
—and 1937-1938 prospects: — 
Hudson Mtrs. Boston & Maine 
Am. Locomotive Balt. & Ohio 


ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE 
East. Roll. Mills Can. Pacific 


The current copy of the famous 
TILLMAN SURVEY Bulletin is 


FREE wh 


review why they own these stocks. 


YES Please send FREE Stock 
Analysis Bulletin No. 235-A 


24 FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BUY 
Utilities 
NOW? 


Send for Bulletin FWN-24 FREE 
American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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DIVIDENDS 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi- 
annual dividend of 75¢c per share and a spe- 
cial disbursement of 50c per share, both in 
Canadian Currency, have been declared, and 
that the same will be payable on or after 
the 1st day of December, 1937, in respect to 
the shares specified in any Bearer Share 
Warrants of the Company of the 1929 issue 
upon presentation and delivery of coupons 
No. 48 at: 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 19th day of 
November, 1937, and whose shares are repre- 
sented by registered Certificates of the 1929 
issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from 
the offices of the Company on the 30th day 
of November, 1937. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 
20th day of November to the ist day of 
December, 1937, inclusive, and no Bearer 
Share Warrants will be “split” during that 
period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada provides that a tax of 5% shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all 
dividends payable by Canadian debtors to 
non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed 
to non-resident shareholders and the Com- 
pany’s Bankers will deduct the tax when 
paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
will be required by the paying Bankers in 
respect of all dividend coupons presented for 
payment by residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian 
tax withheld at source is allowable against 
the tax shown on their United States Federal 
Income Tax return. If it is desired to claim 
such credit the United States tax authorities 
require evidence of the deduction of said tax. 
In order to secure such proof Ownership 
Certificates (Form No. 601) must be com- 
pleted in duplicate and the Bank cashing the 
coupons will endorse both copies with a cer- 
tificate relative to the deduction and pay- 
ment of the tax and return one Certificate to 
the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not 
available at local United States banks. they 
ean be secured from the Company’s office or 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

By order of the Board, 

J. R. CLARKE, 
Secretary. 


56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 
12th November, 1937. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, November 15, 1937 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock of this Company, payable Janu- 
ary 25, 1938, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 10, 1938; also divi- 
dend of One Dollar and Twelve and one-half 
Cents ($1.12%) a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock—$4.50 Cumulative of this Com- 
pany, payable January 25, 1938, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on January 10, 
1938; also a ‘“‘year-end” dividend for the year 
1937 of Two Dollars ($2.00) a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of this Company, 
payable December 14, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 22, 


1937. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


By action of the Board of Directors of Blaw- 
Knox Company at their meeting held November 
15, 1937, a year-end dividend of 50 cents per 
share was declared on outstanding No-Par Stock 
of the Company, payable December 20, 1937, 
to stockholders of record at close of business 
November 26, 1937 

Stock Transfer books of the Company will not 
close in connection with this dividend payment. 


GEO. L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS ON LISTED STOCKS 


Continued from page 23 


motive field, would adversely affect 
earnings, long term prospects are 
satisfactory, especially in view of 
company’s strongly entrenched posi- 
tion in its industry. (Factograph No. 
4. Also FW, Oct. 27.) 


General Amer. Transport. B 

Appears suitable for retention for 
income; recent price, 37 (paid $1.50 
to date this year). As the larger 
portion of revenues is derived from 
the leasing of cars to shippers, earn- 
ings should hold up better than the 
average for the industry. A resump- 
tion of rail equipment purchases, 
which will probably be seen if the cur- 
rently sought-after rate increases are 
granted to the railroads, would also 
be reflected in profits. Net income in 
the first nine months (equivalent to 
$3.77 per share) was 85 per cent 
above that in the corresponding 
period last year. As only $1.50 has 
been paid out, the directors (meeting 
on November 25) may declare a fur- 
ther liberal dividend payable this 
year. (Factograph No. 7. Also FW, 
Aug. 11.) 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation C 


Facing continued unfavorable situ- 
ation in the anthracite industry, pres- 
ent holdings should be disposed of, 
even around 4% (annual div., 30 
cents). Principal source of income 
has been in the form of rentals re- 
ceived on leases of company’s rail- 
road properties, but deficits incurred 
from coal operations have kept earn- 
ings (on a consolidated basis) from 
making a satisfactory showing. For 
the first twelve months’ period in 
many years, a deficit was reported in 
the year ended September 30, and 
the future profit possibilities are ob- 
scured by the lack of clearly defined 
prospects for the coal industry. Al- 
though dividends have been main- 
tained for over fifty years, it is doubt- 
ful if they can be continued at this 
rate unless conditions improve. Bet- 
ter defined opportunities appear to be 
available elsewhere. (Factograph No. 


773.) 


Life Savers B 

Attractive for income, around 26, 
and moderate commitments appear 
warranted as a part of a well diversi- 
fied portfolio (yield, 10.3% on $1.60 
reg. and $1.10 extra paid in 1937). 
Through well directed advertising, 
company has built up a consumer 


preference for its confections, and al. 
though increased public spending 
resulted in a marked earnings gain jn 
the first nine months as compared 
with the like 1936 period, net is not 
usually subject to wide fluctuations, 
Profits in this period nearly covered 
the $2.70 dividends (including 60 
cents quarterly and 70 cents extra 
payable December 1, to holders of 
record November 20), but it appears 
unlikely that any further distribution 
will be made this year. Maintenance 
of the regular dividend appears rea- 
sonably well assured. (Factograph 
No. 366. Also FW, Aug. 18.) 


Niles-Bement-Pond C+ 

Moderately priced at 34 in relation 
to indicated earnings, speculative re- 
tention appears warranted as part of a 
well diversified list (1937, paid $2 
and 1/10 share Shepard-Niles Crane 
& Hoist for each share held). Due 
largely to a substantial volume of 
foreign business, capacity operations 
have been maintained, and backlog of 
unfilled orders is reported at about $3 
million, slightly higher than at July 
31. Full year 1937 net is expected to 
be close to twice that of $4.04 per 
share reported in 1936, and a further 
dividend payment appears as a rea- 
sonable expectation. Company states 
that it has a total dividend credit (for 
tax purposes) so far this year of 
$4.30 ($2 cash, plus $2.30 per share 
on the stock dividend distribution). 
(FW, Sept. 8.) 


Oliver Farm Equipment C+ 

Remoteness of a return on the com- 
mon suggests the advisability of 
avoidance in favor of dividend pay- 
ing issues; recent price, 30. Farm 
income next year is expected to be 
lower than in 1937, which may result 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Exchange Buffet ........ Cc toD+ 
Rising costs curtail profits 

Hecker Products C+ toc 
Sharp shrinkage in flour profits 

Smith (A. 0.)...... C+toC 
Earnings and dividend prospects 

poor 
Third Ave. Railway...... D+ to D 


Suffers larger deficit 
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DIVIDENDS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DivipeND No. 156 
Common DivipenpD No. 120 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 


share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 60¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable Decem- 
ber 20, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on November 30, 1937. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, November 16, 1937 


‘The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 


November 17, 1937. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a divi- 
dend of One Dollar and Eight Cents ($1.08) per 
share on the Common Stock, without any nominal 
or par value, of said Corporation, payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1937, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on December 1, 1937. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 17, 1937. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per- 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable December 15, 1937, to stock- 
holders of record December 1, 1937. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
November 17, 1937. 
The Board of Directcrs has this day declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of two and one- 
half percent (21%4%) on the outstanding 5% 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable Decem- 
ber 15, 1937, to stockholders of record December 


1, 1937, 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 37 


A dividend of Seventy five cents per share 
in cash and also a year end dividend of 
1-10th of a share of Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion common stock for each share of New- 
mont Mining Corporation stock has been 
declared, payable December 15, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 30, 1937. Dividends receiv- 
able in fractions of Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion shares will be paid in cash. 

H. E. DODGE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 17, 1937 


December 23, 1937, has been fixed as the date on which 
a cash distribution of One Dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share will be paid on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the corporation to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 27, 1937, such distribu- 
tion having been authorized and directed by the stock- 
gg _ the corporation at their meeting of November 


S. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
; 475 F Avenue 

A quarterly dividend of THIRTY-SEVEN and 
ONE-HALF CENTS a share and an extra divi- 
dend of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
Pany, payable December 15, 1937, to stockholders 

record at the close of business on December 
1, 1937. The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 

H. J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


in slower collections. And probable 
price increases (in line with a policy 
already inaugurated in the industry) 
on orders for 1938 delivery are likely 
to create sales resistance. Although 
1937 net is estimated to be well above 
that of last year, maintenance of this 
level is not assured. (Factograph No. 
84. Also FW, Apr. 14.) 


Superheater B 

Retention on a long term specu- 
lative basis appears warranted ; recent 
prices, 26 (yield, 6% on $1.75 paid 
this year). In a position to benefit 
from increased railroad purchasing in 
the event the sought-after rate ad- 
vances are granted, a large volume of 
business would also be likely to ac- 
crue to company from a widespread 
program of utility expansion. Earn- 
ings and dividends to date this year 
indicate the possibility of a further 
dividend (directors’ meeting is sched- 
uled for around December 7), but ac- 
tion taken will likely depend on the 
outlook for next year. (Factograph 
No. 504. Also FW, Oct. 27.) 


U. S. Gypsum B 

The outlook is not clearly defined, 
but company’s position appears to jus- 
tify the retention of moderate specu- 
lative commitments; recent price, 64 
(reg. div., $2; 50 cents extra payable 
this year). Reflecting the slackening 
in building activity during the third 
quarter, per share earnings dropped 
to $1.11 from $1.55 in the preceding 
quarter, and compare with $1.52 in 
the 1936 third quarter. Company ob- 
viously would be one of the chief 
beneficiaries of success in government 
plans to stimulate building construc- 
tion in 1938. (Factograph No. 295. 
Also FW, Oct. 13.) 


Western Union 

Pending definite reversal of the un- 
favorable earnings trend, maintenance 
of commitments will not be justified ; 
recent price, 29 (paid in 1937, $2.25). 
Although September net showed im- 
provement over August, it was still 
well below results of a year ago, and 
third quarter profits amounted to 
only 66 cents per share, which com- 
pares with $1.87 per share in the like 
1936 quarter. For the first nine 
months, per share earnings stood at 
$2.70 against $4.79 in the correspond- 
ing 1936 period (in spite of a reduc- 
tion in bond interest equivalent to 49 
cents per share for that period this 
year). Until increased wages, taxes 
and other costs can be overcome, and 
a marked upturn in earnings shown, 
shares will continue to occupy an un- 
attractive position. (Factograph No. 
208. Also FW, Oct. 20.) 


Save on 


TAXES 


If you are to save on your Income 
Tax next March, you must take 
advantage of the current two 
months to register tax losses. Right 
now is the time to take this up— 
see coupon below. 

$2000 of your EARNED INCOME 
can be offset by security losses. 
Moreover, further losses can be 
used to offset PROFITS ON SE- 
CURITIES. Therefore, it is wise at 
this time of year, especially in 
view of the recent market slump, 
to “clean house.” 

You must sell certain securities 
within the time required by law, 
if you are to benefit from this tax 
law. You should also make pur- 
chases in anticipation of profitable 
1938 trends in certain other issues. 
Our organization can help in- 
vestors with this problem. 


' Babson Park, Mass. ! 
: Without charge or obligation send full : 
a particulars of your enlarged Supervised 4 
& Investment Service and recent bulletinon 8% 
tax loss selling. 

i 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
a a 
a a 
A 


Dept. 56-48 


DIVIDENDS 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


Dividend No. 30 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15, 1937 
A quarterly dividend amounting to 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents per share 
on the $6 Cumulative Preference Stock 
of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable January 3, 1938, to 
all holders of said $6 Cumulative 
Preference Stock, at the close of 
business, December 1, 1937. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. J. BRAUN, Jr. 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


Dividend No. 28 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15, 1937 
A quarterly dividend amounting to 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents per 
share on the $5 Cumulative Preference 
Stock of this Company has this day 
payable January 3, 

holders of said $5 


December 1, 1937. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. J. BRAUN, Jr. 


Treasurer 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of $.40 
per share has been declared on the 
stock, payable December 31, 1937, to 
Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business December 15, 1937. 
JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 
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e 
No. 26 The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
. Earnings and Price Range (B) 

Data revised to November 17, 1937 0 
Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania. Office: 40 Price Rance to Nov 17 
123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 30 : T 
meeting: First Thursday in March. Number 20 t 
of stockholders a 1937): preferred, 10 
2,980; common, 10,487 


o 
*Capitalization: "Funded debt....$15, 900 0 
+Preferred stock ($30 par)..... 20,875 shs $3 
Common stock ($13 per} 1,027,762 shs $6 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 
capitalization under reorganiza- 


$9 


Business: One of the two largest manufacturers of steam 
and electric locomotives. Also makes forgings and castings, 
hydraulic and special machinery, air conditioning units, etc. 
Controls Midvale Company, has an interest in General Steel 
Castings and owns valuable Philadelphia real estate. 

Management: Under the leadership of S. M. Vauclain, asso- 
ciated with the company for nearly fifty years. 

Financial Position: According to a consolidated pro-forma 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1937, financial position was satis- 
factory. Net working capital, $12.7 million; cash, $5.3 million. 
Working capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value not computed. 

Dividend Record: Paid $7 per share on common stock of 
the old company 1920-1929. Reduced sharply in 1930 and 1931 
and subsequently omitted. Regular payments on old preferred 
up to July 1, 1931. No further payments. No dividends paid 
on stocks of the new company. 

Outlook: Company’s strong trade position would appear to 
place it in a position to share substantially in any resumption 
of equipment buying by the railroads. The carriers’ ability 
to buy will depend upon future traffic trends, the outcome 
of the 15 per cent rate increase application, and a satisfactory 
absorption of sharply higher costs. 

Comment: Stock is a typical equity of a “prince or pauper” 
industry. 

EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 

For the 9 months ended September 30, 1937, giving effect to the plan of reorganiza- 
tion, earnings were equivalent to 36 cents per share of common, on the shares to be 
outstanding, after charges, provision for normal income and excess profits taxes and 
deduction of minority interest of Midvale, but without provision for the surtax on 
undistributed profits. No comparative figures are available as this statement is on 


the new financial —~. Price range (on present common v.t.c. to November 17, 
1937): High, 23%; low, 5. 


No. 120 


George W. Helme Company 


Earnings and Price Range (GH) 
50 


Data revised to November 17. 1937 ! 


1 — 

incorporated: 1911, New Jersey. Office: 111 ‘3p 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 60 emcs Senet 
fos: First Monday in March, in Jersey City, 30 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $9 
*Preferred stock (7% non 

cumulative $100 par).......... 33,829 shs 
Common stock ($25 par).........240,000 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of snuff and 
ground tobacco, accounting for about one-third of the total 
domestic snuff production. Products are sold directly to the 
jobbing trade and include some 35 different brands. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital at end of 
1936, $14.6 million; cash, $2.7 million; marketable securities, 
$8.9 million. Working capital ratio: 12.4-to-1. Book value 
of common, $48.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Stable and liberal Dividends paid on 
both issues without interruption since 1912. Present annual 
rate of $5 regular and $2 extra in force since 1929. 

Outlook: Earnings depend entirely upon rate of snuff 
consumption which since 1930 has shown a gradual decline. 

Comment: The closely held preferred is of high invest- 
ment grade. The common is primarily attractive as steady 
income producer but unless the secular downward trend of 
snuff consumption can be checked, lower dividend returns 


will ultimately prove inevitable. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF _cOMMo 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1930 1931 1932 1933 moe * $1937 
per share...... $8.55 $7.78 $7.24 $7.44 $6. $6.82 
Dividends paid ...... *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 11.75 *7.00 *$7_00 
R 

Hi 925% 100 815 105 145 141 141 $126 
%%7% 60 50 69% 101 127 117 t 91 

*Including $2 extra. +Including $2 extra and $4.75 special extra. {To November 17, 
1937. 


28 


156 Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


oscomnings and Price Range (NSK) 


Data revised to November 17, 1937 20 to Nov. 173 
Incorporated: 1916, Maryland, as ‘the Nash 15 PRICE RANGE 
Motors Company. ‘Present titie adopted fol- 10 
lowing merger of Kelvinator with Nash, fully 
consummated January 4, 1937. Office: Ken- 5 
osha, Wisc.; Kelvinator Division, Detroit, 0 


Mich. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 

(April, 7 Mos. to Jun 30K 
approximately, 37, 

Capital stock ($5 par)......... 4,265,882 1930 ‘31 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


Business: Company is engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of “Nash” and “Lafayette” cars, refrigeration and _ air-con- 
ditioning equipment, oil burners and electric and gas ranges. 
Promotion of the “Kelvin Home” has been undertaken as a 
means of expanding the household equipment division. 

Management: Company is under the aggressive leadership 
of G. W. Mason. 

Financial Position: Based upon the pro-forma balance sheet 
as of July 31, 1936, a strong position was shown. Net working 
capital as of that date, $33.9 million; cash, $7.0 million; 
marketable securities, $23 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.5-to-1. Book value of the capital stock, $11.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Nash Motors paid dividends at varying 
rates in every year of the depression. Kelvinator omitted 
payments 1928-33. Resumed in 1934. Present company has 
paid $1 per share to date. Indicated rate, $1 per annum. 

Outlook: Although the earning power of a consolidation of 
this type cannot be predicted with any great degree of ac- 
curacy, the combining of Nash’s strong financial position and 
Kelvinator’s aggressive management should result in a satis- 
factory record over the longer term future. 

Comment: The future status of the common stock, cur- 
rently regarded as somewhat speculative, will depend upon 
the measure of success attained in coordinating the activities 
of the two major divisions. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Net income for interim period reported as follows: For the seven months ended June 
30, 1937, 64 cents a share, against 52 cents in the same period of 1936. The latter 
figure represents the aggregate profits for the — companies. Price range of 
present stock, to November 17, 1937: High, 2454; low, 5. 


No. 91 Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


Data revised to November 17, 1937 106 Earnings and Price Range (WB) 
incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Main office: ob 
321 West 44th St., New York City. Annual 8 
meeting: Second Monday in December, at 60 a 
Wilmington, Del. ‘Number of stockholders 40 
1, 1936): preferred, 700; common, 20 
0 | - 
Capitalization: Funded debt + ~ 
QUT 1,078,030 $2 
*Preferred stock $3.85 cum. 
103,107 shs 1930 '31 ‘32 ‘34 1937 
Commen stock ($5 par)........ 3,701,091 shs 


*Callable at 55. 


Business: Company is one of the largest major integrated 
motion picture companies in the world. Operations embrace 
theatres, distribution and production. 

Management: Enterprise started as a partnership in 1915 
and management has been virtually the same ever since. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, August 29, 1936, 
$3.4 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working capital ratio: 1.2-to-1. 
Book value of common, $15.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Last preferred payment, March 
1, 1932; accumulations, $21.17% per share, as of September 1, 
1937. Last common dividend, $1, June 2, 1930. 

Outlook: Continued profits depend on public purchasing 
power and maintenance of satisfactory control of cost of films 
produced. 

Comment: Large debt and preferred dividend arrears de- 
tract from status of common. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Feb. 23 May 25 Aug. 31 Nov. *Year’s Price Range 
D$0. D$0.81 D$1.57 D$0. D$3.8 4 
D 0.44 D 0.36 D O08 D 36 9%— 1 
D 0.19 D 0.50 D 0.06 D 0.77 8%4— 2 
0.11 0.04 0.25 0.07 10%— 2 
0.13 0.14 0.53 0.75 18%— 9 
0.38 sare son v18 —4 


“Fiscal year ended August 31, or thereabouts. ¢To November 17, 1937. 


he - 
No. 
> 


November 24, 1937 
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No. 926 Waco Aircraft Company 


No. 924 United Light & Power Company 
E . ice Range (UNL 
Data revised to November 17, 1937 mn and Pr 4 ange (UNL) 
80 
porated: 1923, Maryland. Purchased 60 
pen holdings of United Light & Railways 40 a 
& te formed in 1910. Office: 105 W. 20 RANGE 
vy St., Chicago. Annual meeting: April. 0 
Subsidiary debt. 600 $0 
Subsidiary stocKS ,093 EARNED PER SHArE 
Funded debt 38° 600 
cotton class (no par) ...2,421,192 shs 1930 °31_°32 °33 ‘36 1937 


Common class (no par) . 1,056,976 shs 
~Redeemable at $105. fHas sole voting power. 

Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries furnish 
diversified utility services to a wide-spread mid-western area 
extending from Texas to Columbus, Ohio. Corporate structure 
is complicated and operating properties are widely scattered. 

Management: Operations of subsidiaries are efficiently handled. 

Financial Position: Consolidated position strong. Net work- 
ing capital at end of 1936, $22.5 million; cash $17.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of combined capi- 
tal stock, $4.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on all classes omitted in 1932. 
Preferred arrears $33 per share October 1, 1937. 

Outlook: Subsidiary operating outlook is good. Some rate 
cuts are probable but should not be drastic. However, com- 
plicated corporate structure renders the company highly vul- 
nerable under the Public Utility Act and drastic adjustments 
will be necessary if the law is upheld. 

Comment: Common shares are extremely volatile due to 
the leverage factor; are in an uncertain position pending 
clarification of the status of the utility holding company act. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND , PRICE RANGE oF CLASS “an COMMON: 


Years ended 1934 935 1936 1937 

Earned per share...... 60 D$0.75 Ds. 32 $0.26 *$0.46 

Dividends paid ....... 0.25 None None None None None 

a 9% 9% 5% 3 8% ot 


-12 months ended August 31. To November 17, 1937. 


No. 925 Universal Products Company, Inc. 
,Fornin s and Price Range (UNP) 
Data revised to November 17, 1937 0 <A YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1914, Delaware. Office: Dear- PRICE 
born, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 10 a 
Tuesday in February. Number of stock- To 16 
holders: 454. ° EARNED PER SHARE 3 
0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non | 
Capital stock (no par)........... 100,000 shs %6 
1930 ‘31 ‘34 °35 1937 


Earnings and Price Range (WAO) 


Data revised to November 17, 1937 NEW VORK €URB EXCHANGE 


20 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1928, Ohio, as The Advance 1s 
Aircraft Co., as successor to company of same 10 
name formed in 1923. Present title adopted 5 o 
in 1929. Office: Troy, Ohio. Annual meet- ° 
ing: First Monday in April. Number of EARNED PER SHARE 
stockholders: 817. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


Capital stock (no par) 


Business: Approximately 90% of revenues derived from the 
sale of cabin planes for private use. Balance of sales are of 
military type aircraft. Representatives are maintained in all 
parts of the world. 

Management: Over 51% of stock owned by president. Well 
regarded in the field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital Dec. 31, 
1936, $363,316; cash $91,851. Working capital ratio: 12.4-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $4.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 50 cents in 1929 and 25 cents in 1930. 
No payments since. 

Outlook: Company is one of the smaller units in the field 
and may be retarded by development expenses, higher costs 
and technical changes which result in the transfer of orders 
from one concern to another. In view of the large percentage 
of business derived from the sale of pleasure craft for private 
use, development of earning power will depend upon wider 
acceptance of aviation as an avocation by the general public. 

Comment: The capital stock is essentially speculative and 
carries the risks which characterize the smaller units of the 
aircraft industry. The marketability of the shares is relatively 
limited. 

EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1933 1934 1935 ~* 1936 *1937 
Earned per 30 $0.40 D$0.46 $0.03 D$0.30 *D$0.17 

Price Range: 
3 19 9 } 
s6Gebetesicvadecs 1% 2 5 3% 5 

*Six months ended June 30, 1937. To November 17, 1937. 

No. 927 Waitt & Bond, Inc. 


Data revised to November 17, 1937 oFomings and Price Range (WAT) 


EW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 

Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey, continuing a | 20 PON 
business established in| 1870. Office: 744 | 15 TH 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. Annual meet- 10 
ing April. Number, of stockholders: 5 
Class A, 358; Class B, 457. 0 % 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
= $2 cum. 82 

sClass B 200,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Business: A small manufacturer of universal joints and 
automobile propeller shafts. Supplies most of the require- 
ments of Chrysler; other customers are Packard, Willys-Over- 
land, Hupp, Reo and Pierce Arrow. 

Management: Has established a favorable record. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at 
end of 1936, $1.0 million; cash, $41,501; Government securities, 
$385,789. Working capital ratio: 3. 4-to-1. Book value of capi- 
tal stock, $18.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1928 and continued 
thereafter; present indicated rate, $2 per share. 

Outlook: Profits obviously depend on activity of auto- 
mobile companies which are the principal outlets, and indica- 
tions point to reduction of volume in the 1938 model year. 
Only one loss has been sustained in the twelve years for which 
statements are available; however, the large degree of depend- 
ence on one customer makes continuance of present trade 
relations essential to maintenance of earning power. 

Comment: Reflecting the risks involved in the situation, 
the stock normally capitalizes its earnings at a rather low 
ratio. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dee. 31: 193. 1932 1933 934 1935 1936 1937 
*Earned per share..... 99 58 = $2.92 $4.34 

Dividends paid ....... 2.00 1.00 0.10 1.0 1.20 2.50 $1.50 
Range: 

10 65 9% 27% 31 t 35% 
3 2h 4% 9 23% $12% 


. “Based on present capitalization. {After surtax of 20 cents per share. tTo Novem- 
er 17 


4 6 1937 
*Callable at $35 a share. which Porto 1990 “38°33 


Rican American Tobacco Company held 
151,300 at February 28, 1937. 

Business: One of the smaller cigar makers, chief brand 
being the “Blackstone” selling at 10 cents and up. Other 
names include “Blackstone, Jrs.,” “Totem,” “Endicott,” 
“Quincy” and “Beaver.” Plant at Newark, N. J., has a capacity 
of 150,000,000 cigars per annum. 

Management: Affiliated with that of Porto Rican American 
Tobacco Company. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital at close 
of December, 1936, $1 million; cash, $127,000. Working capital 
ratio: 7:5-to-1. Book value of Class A stock $22.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Requirements on Class A met regularly 
from issuance in 1927 through 1932, but omitted since except 
for a 50-cent payment December 30, 1936. Accumulations 
September 30, 1937, $9 a share. Nothing on Class B since 1932. 

Outlook: Earnings record since 1931 has been unimpressive, 
and prospects for the future will depend largely on the man- 
agement’s ability to achieve greater popularity for its brands. 

Comment: The general characteristics of the industry as 
well as the unimpressive record of this unit place the stocks 
in a decidedly speculative position. 


Years ended Dee. 31: 
Earned per share........ $048 35 05 $0.38 


Dividends paid ..... ... 2.00 None None None 0.50 None 
Price Range: 

11% 8 7% ll 13% 11% 

7% 3% 4% 4% 8 6 


November 17. 1937. +Interim earnings not published. 


NEXT 


*929—Am. Laundry Mach. 
*930—Am. Potash & Chem. 
*931—Atlas Plywood 
186—Cannon Mills 


189—Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
190—Fair (The) 
152—General Foods 
192—-Great Northern Ry. 


193—Hudson & Manhattan 
170 Industrial Rayon 
194—International Silver 
174—Pacific Lighting 


WEEK 


169—Parke, Davis 
*928—Youngstown Steel Door 
181—Walgreen Company 
160—Walworth Company 


*On the New York Curb Exchange, all other issues included above are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Adjust Your Portfolio Now 
to Keep Step with Congress 


Special Session Enactments May Dictate 
Changes in Program and Switches for 
Recovery in Principal and Better Income 


®@ This special session of Congress 
has been called to enact specific 
legislation not particularly helpful 
to business in general — but there 
are indications of greater indepen- 
dence among the members, and the 
final result may be helpful rather 
than harmful. Downward revisions 
of some of the onerous tax laws 
are to be expected, and a more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards business 
appears in the making. 


® Regardless of the actual trend of 
the new laws, investors should get 
into position at once to take advan- 
tage of developments—to antici- 
pate the effect of new statutes—to 
switch from issues of limited possi- 
bilities into securities that hold out 
new promise of market recovery or 
will afford a better income than the 
ones disposed of. 


® Keep this in mind, also: Any re- 
adjustment undertaken at this time 
which is made at lower than pur- 
chase prices of the securities 
liquidated will establish security 
losses that can be used to offset 
gains—and thereby affect reduc- 
tions in your 1937 income tax. You 


establish losses while laying 
grounds for the recovery of capi- 
tal losses, and for better income. 


@ The revision of your portfolio 
need not call for additional funds. 
It is likely to require only a care- 
fully studied recasting of the list 
and the adoption of a program 
promising steady progress. 


@ Place your portfolio now under 
the supervision of The Financial 
World Research Bureau. Our 
methods should speedily establish 
you on firm ground. When such 
situations as the present develop 
you should find yourself, as most 
of our clients are today, with idle 
capital (the proceeds of their least 
promising securities liquidated al- 
most two months ago), awaiting 
replacement at proper levels. 


The minimum enrollment fee of 
$125 covers the first year of 
supervision of portfolios valued 
between $12,000 and $50,000. 
Mail your list of holdings with 
your first year’s fee today—or 
use the coupon for a detailed de- 
scription of the procedure. But 
act promptly, for this is a time 
for action, 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


Objective : 


Income [J Capital enhancement [J (or) Both 9 


[CLIP and MAIL]————— 


PLEASE explain (without obliga- 
tion to me) how your personal 
supervisory service would assist me 
to establish and keep my portfolio 
in line with conditions, and achieve 
my objective. I enclose a list of my 
investments, showing the number 
of shares and their original cost. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hh 
Company Rate riod able 
Addressograph-Multigraph Co...35¢ Q Dec. 22 Dec, 9 
Alsbame Power $7 pf........ $1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 33 
1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dee, 13 
Stand. San...... $ 23 Nov, 9% 
5004 5 | 
Central Ill. Light pf.$1.12% Q Jan. 2 
Chesapeake, & Q Deo. 14 Nov, %4 
Do 4% “A” pref.......... Q Jan. 1 Dee, g 
City Ice & Fuel % pf. .$1. Q 1 Nov, 
Clark Equipment .............! Q Dec. 15 Nov, 9 
Continental Steel ............. Q Jan. 1 Dee, 
(E. $4.50 pf..$1. +. Jan. 25 Jan. 19 
OD. Q Jan. 25 Jan. 19 
Q Jan. 3 Dee, 5 
$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dee, 5 
El Paso eee 50c Q Dec. 29 Dee, 18 
Ely & Walker D. G........... 25¢ .. Nov. 26 Nov. 15 
Ford Machinery pf......... $1.12% Q Dec. 31 Dee, 15 
Ford Motor Co. (Canada) ‘‘A’’.25c Q Dec. 18 Novy, 97 
25¢ Q Dec. 18 Nov, 97 
General Cigar ................ 50c .. Dec. 15 Nov, 9 
Gen. ae & Elec. (Del.) $5 
-25 Q Dec. 15 Nov, 15 
Goodrich. $1.25 Q 22 Dec. 17 
Gt. Northern Paper........... 25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov, 
25e .. Dec. 15 Dee, 
Hollinger Gold Mines.......... 5c M Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Hudson County Gas............ sine S Dec. 1 Nov. 2 
Humble Oil & Rfg.......... Q Dec. 27 Nov. 27 
Illinois Cent. leased S Jan. 3 Dee. 
S Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
International S Dec. 1 Nov. 19 
Irving (John) Shoe.......... 12%c .. Jan. 2 Nov, 3 
Kennecott Copper ..........0.. 50c .. Dec. 23 Nov, % 
Kenrad Tube & Lamp ‘‘A’’..37%c .. Dec. 10 Nov, 30 
Kimberly Clark Co............ 25¢ Q Jan. 3 4 
Lake Shore Mines............-; $1 Q Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
20c .. . 22 Nov. 2 
Murphy (G. C.) Co......ceees- $1 Q Dee Nov. 19 
Nat. Sugar Refining........... 50e Q Jan Dee, 
Newmont Mining ............. 75e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 
Niles-Bement-Pond ........... ec .. Dec. 15 Dec. 4 
Otis Wievater Of... $1.50 Q Dec. 20 Nov. 30 
Pac. Public Service 1st pf.. wt, = Q Dec. 15 6 
Parker-Wolverine ............. M Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
-- Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
Peoples Drug Stores pf... .$1.62 Q Dec. 15 1 
000000000 Q Dec. 21 Dee. 1 
Phila. $1.25 Q Jan. 3 Dee. 1 
$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dee. 1 
Prentice- $1.20 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Procter & Gamble s%, pf....$1.25 Q Dec. 15 Nov. 24 
Public Service of N. J........ 65¢e Q Dec. 20 Nov. 26 
Reeves (Dan’l), Inc......... 12%e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Oc Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel pf....... $1.50 Q Dec. 21 Dee. 10 
Spear & Ce. 06.60 $1.37% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
Do $5.50 2nd pf........ $1.37% Q Dec. Nov. 20 
Squibb in, R.) & Sons.......50c .. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
25¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 26 
Transue & Williams.......... 15e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 2% 
$1 Q Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
United Dyewood ............. 25e¢ Q Jan. 3 Dec. 10 
50c Q Dec. 31 Dec. 8 
$1.75 Q Jan Dec. 8 
Western Auto Supply.......... 40c Q Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Westinghouse Air Brake....... 25e .. Jan. 30 Dec. 31 
000608 .. Apr. 30 Mar. 31 
July 30 June 30 
25e .. Oct. 31 Sep. 30 
Willson Products 25¢ Q Dee. 10 ov. 30 
Wright-Hargreaves M.......... 10¢c Q Yan. 8 Nov. 24 
Extra 
Amer. Laundry Mach......... 65e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry......... = .- Dec. 14 Nov. 24 
Dec. 15 Nov. 27 
Eastman Kodak Co............ Hd -- Dec. 10 Nov 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 20c .. Dec. 29 Dee. 18 
Gt. Northern Paper........... 63c .. Dee. 1 Nov. 
Hollinger Gold Mines..........5¢ .. Dec. 2 Nov, 18 
Imperial TAd.......00.. Dee. 1 Nov. 17 
International Petroleum .......5 .- Dec. 1 Nov. 19 
Lake Shore Mines.............. $1 .. Dec. 15 Dec 
Transue & Williams........... lie .. Dec. 1 Nov. 26 
50c .. Dec. 24 
Wright-Hargreaves ............ Sec .. Jan. Nov. 24 
Increased 
Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mach..50c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Oc .. Dec. 20 Nov. 26 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........ 75c Q Jan. 1 Dee 
Magma Copper ..........00. $1.25 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 26 
ic Dec. 20 Nov. 
Penn. Wat. & Pwr.......... $1.50 .. Jan. 3 Dec. 15 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt...... 20c .. Dec. 21 Nov. 26 
Simonds Saw & Steel......... 80c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 27 
Interim 
$2 .. Dec. 14 Nov. 22 
Irregular 
American Seating ............. $1 .. Dec. 16 Nov. 26 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ....... 50c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Hudson Bay Mining............ $1 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 20 
POOR. BB. 75c .. Dec. 20 Nov. 
Resumed 
Distillers-Seagrams .........+- 50c .. Dec. 21 Dec. 6 
Special 
Kennecott Copper ........+++-. $1 .. Dec. 23 Nov. 26 
Elle 70c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 
N. Y. City Omnibus......... $2.50 .. Dec. 15 Dec. 7 
$1.50 Dec. 21 Nov. 10 
.. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Westinghouse Air Brake..... $1.25 .. Dec. 23 Nov. 
Stock 
Newmont Mining ........ceeee0- t .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 


+One-tenth share Phelps Dodge Corp. on each share 
Newmont Mining Co. 
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PRUDENT INVESTMENT 


Concluded from page 6 


tion for the services rendered by it,” 
ie., the principle of fair return. The 


other was the concept of the rate base, - 


“the fair value of the property.” “In 
order to ascertain that value,” the 
Court ruled, “the original cost of con- 
struction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount 
and market value of its bonds and 
stock, the present as compared with 
the original cost of construction, the 
probable earning capacity under par- 
ticular rates prescribed by statute, and 
the sum required to meet operating 
expenses, are all matters for consid- 
eration, and are to be given such 
weight as may be just and right in 
each case.” 

This rather general and elastic set 
of principles has governed ever since. 
Because the Supreme Court has not 
established any exact formula to gov- 
ern the weight to be accorded the 
various factors, many rate cases based 
primarily upon valuation have been 
fought through the courts for years. 
It will be noted that the dictum of 
Smyth v. Ames did not establish re- 
production value as the sole rate base, 
nor has any decision in any rate case 
which has subsequently been decided 
by the highest tribunal. Nevertheless, 
many companies have won their cases 
against public service commissions on 
the ground that insufficient weight has 
been given to reproduction cost. This 
fact has given some ground for the 
political reformers’ charge that re- 
production cost has been the predomi- 
nant factor in the Supreme Court’s 
decisions. 


Three Ways 


A change to prudent investment 
cost as the predominant or sole fac- 
tor in the establishment of utility rate 
bases can come in one of three ways: 
1) a reversal by the Supreme Court 
nullifying legal precedents of almost 
forty years standing; 2) a constitu- 
tional amendment; 3) voluntary 
agreement between the utilities and 
the Government. The latter course is 
the one indicated by the President’s 
recent offer. Whether or not con- 
ceding the principle of prudent invest- 
ment would be an excessive price to 
pay for the advantages to be gained 
depends largely upon the terms of 
agreement to be offered in conferences 
recently reported to have been initi- 
ated with leading executives of the in- 
dustry. 


Weigh This Value $10 


| the first place, 52 issues of THE FINANCIAL WORLD alone 

at the regular newsstand price of 25c per copy represent a retail 
value of $13. The 12 copies of “Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks” which are included free with each yearly subscription for 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, were formerly sold separately at $10 
per year. In their enlarged form to include all stocks on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb, these monthly stock ratings and data 
books therefore represent a tremendous extra inducement to become 
a subscriber for THE FINANCIAL WORLD in preference to some 
bulletin service that charges much more for a few pages of reading 
matter per week and without any comprehensive monthly stock refer- 
ence books such as we give without extra cost. This book now covers 
over 1600 stocks. 


T would be difficult to estimate the actual cash value of the third 
feature that is included free in our Threefold Investment Service at 
$10 per year. We refer to the Confidential Advice Privilege by mail 


which permits subscribers to ask for our advice by letter on not to 
exceed four listed securities each month. Each inquiry must be con- 
fined to a single security in order to have a specialist answer each letter. 
Also each inquiry must be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Many subscribers say they would gladly pay $10 per year for 
the Confidential Advice Privilege alone because it enables them to get 
our definite advice to buy or sell particular securities about which they 
are in doubt. 


D ON’T forget that besides the three outstanding advantages of a 

year’s subscription mentioned above, for a while longer, we are 
continuing to offer an immediate survey on 20 or less of your listed 
securities, provided the list is sent to us at the same time you remit $10 
for a year’s subscription. 


MAIL THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON TODAY 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. N. 24 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD each week, a copy of the enlarged 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each 
month, an immediate free survey of my listed securities, a copy ot 
Mr. Guenther’s new book “INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 
PLANNING,” besides the regular advice privilege as per your rules. 


SPECIAL OFFERS—CHECK YOUR CHOICE 


[| Annual subscription including all the above with reprints of 
948 revised “Stock Factographs”—Remit $11.75. 


[] Six Months’ subscription with 948 REVISED “Stock Facto- 
graphs’”—Remit $7. (No survey included.) 


: 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Current 
Literature 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below 
will be sent free direct from the 
firms by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be-con- 
fined to a request for a single item. 
Print plainly and give name and 
address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Low Pricep N. Y. City BANK 
Stock—Selling under $15—Current 
yield about 5%. Resources $697,- 
000,000. 1929 High, 100—1937 Low, 
11. (Bulletin made available by J.T. 
Connor & Co., Members of New 
York Produce Exchange.) 


How to Keep Your PRIVATE 
Recorps—Pamphlet describing the 
revised loose leaf personal finance 
system, based upon scientific princi- 
ples. (Made available by Trussell 
Manufacturing Company.) 


Major CANADIAN GOLD MINEs— 
An analysis. (Published by Good- 
body & Co., Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange.) 


Opp Lor Traprinc—An interesting 
booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


Put anp Catt Options — Ex- 
planatory booklet on request. (Pub- 
lished by Herbert Filer.) 


TraDING MeEtHops — 24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, ComMopITIES— 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL Ap- 
VERTISER — This informative little 
booklet discusses this subject thor- 
oughly and offers interesting sug- 
gestions. (Made available by AI- 
bert Frank - Guenther Law, Inc) 


ANALYTICAL Stupy or 42 AuvtTo- 
MOBILE AND Auto Accessory Com- 
PANIES, also Statistics on 680 
Common Stocks. (Made available 
by James M. Leopold & Co., Mem- 
bers N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


Some Financrat Facts — A 24- 
page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
System. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Weekly 


Business and Financial Summary 


1937 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.).......... 3,541,450 3,533,150 3,602,950 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 2,176,557 2,202,451 2, 254, 947 
+Steel Output (% of 36.4% 41.0% 6% 
tAutomobile Production (U. 85,325 89,770 90,155 
§Wholesale Commodity Index. 82.1 83. 
1 

Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Oct. 23 

§Bank Clearings New York City....... $3,199 $3,392 $3,579 
§Bank Clearings outside New York City 2,602 ,615 2,923 
Total car loadings (number of cars).. 732,145 771,655 773,353 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons).. 1,433, 000 1,514, 000 1,569,000 

Financial World Index of Industrial 


*Daily Average. 7fAs of beginning of following week. 


omitted. %JJournal of Commerce. 
Federal Reserve Reports 


Nov. 10 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
$9,600 
Total commercial loans............... 
Other loans for purchasing securities 659 
U. S. Government securities held...... 9,100 
Total net demand deposits............ 14,657 
Reserve System 
Federal reserve credit outstanding... 2,576 
Total money in circulation........... 6,564 


tWard’s Report. 


Oct. 27 

(000, omitted) 
$9,625 $9,682 
,761 ,780 
901 956 
660 660 
9,105 9,066 
2,924 2,94 
14,610 14,804 
5,278 5,274 
732 779 
2,559 2,570 
6,565 6,519 


92.5 
$000,000 

1936 
Nov, 11 
$8,764 

1,154 
10,525 
3,199 
15,379 
5,022 
973 


2,470 
6,393 


*Comparable figures not available. *Other than U. S. Government securities. 


Miscellaneous Factors 


iInventories: Sept. 
Manufactured goods index.......... 108 

*Farm income —total (including sub- 
*Farm income subsidies........ ...... 5 
Oct. 

Building contracts. Daily average 
(F. W. Dodge)—in millions......... $8.08 
7New capital flotations................ 
ov. 


S. Government debt................ $37,048 


$7.96 
112,182 


Oct. 
$36,840 


Sept. 
$36,875 


$8.68 
109,885 
Nov. 
$33,794 


*000,000 omitted. Corporate new issues only: exclude refunding: 000 omitted— 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tDepartment of Commerce: 1923-1925 = 100. 


Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 


November 

11 12 13 15 16 17 
Holiday 133.09 133.05 129.22 127.98 127.54 
Co |e Holiday 23.28 23.43 22.80 22.88 22.61 
Daily Volume N. Y.S. E. 
Sales (shares) ........ Holiday 1,882,930 509,500 1,450,000 1,270,000 760,000 
Weekly Car Loadings 
Eastern District ; Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 31 
54,787 55,860 57,851 58,760 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 17,270 17,499 17,760 17,200 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Sain 22,096 22,649 22,385 23,486 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 15,006 15,361 15,635 16,362 
Southern District 
Louisville & Nashville............... “ 28,611 27,965 28,542 30,939 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western............. 6,053 6,043 6,167 6,344 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 30,984 30,401 31,377 31,942 
Chicago & Northwestern.............. 39,973 39,243 41,199 41,556 
19,574 24,521 28,983 20,036 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 35,298 34,085 32,773 31.680 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 30,763 29,667 30,944 30,435 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 23,580 23,090 23,753 22,375 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............. 5,965 5,782 5,887 6,259 
Denver & Rio Grande Western......... 9,999 9,323 9,609 8,655 
Southern Pacific System....... ...... 41,458 43,008 43,375 41,852 
4,499 5,006 4,797 4,442 
Southwestern District 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 8,588 8,316 9,148 8,153 
St. Touls-Ban Francieco........ ....<«. 14,533 13,304 14,232 14,454 
Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 


from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 
(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
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1936 
3,040,400 
2,169,480 
74.1% 
104,299 
83.1 
1936 
Nov.7 
$3,494 
2,493 

759,318 
1,754,000 

Ee: Aug. July Sept, 

; 112 104 136 

109 109 103 

3 111 106 122 

ly $766 $751 $758 

5 11 6 

Sa Sept. Aug. Oct. 

$10.97 
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Two Remarkable Bargains— 1 Their Original Prices ; 

“FINANCIAL & BUSINESS FORECASTING” (1928) by “SEABROOK’S BUSINESS MANUAL ON HANDLING 

1 questions about COMPUTATIONS” (1926-27). In our opinion the most 

3 cycles and price trends, etc., such as: What is the theory comprehensive set of tables of commercial calculations, of 

: of The Business Cycle? How do panics and depressions : : 

business and financial short cuts ever brought together. 

sivit ld b hed i f Should increase speed and accuracy and reduce, by nearly 

ne-half, the work of any accounting or statistical depart- 

trends of stock prices? What are the indexes of major 

: stock price movements? What about charting technical ment. Whether the operation be billing, pricing, estimating, 

. position of the market? If there is a more comprehensive calculating interest, discounts and combination discounts, 


work on this subject than “FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS 
FORECASTING”, it has not come to our attention. Until 
recently we sold used sets at $10.00. Discovery of this re- 
mainder lot makes possible this unusual bargain for quick 
clearance. 2 vols., 914 pp. pub. by Alex. Hamilton Institute, 


ratios of sales to profits or to advertising, measurement of 
areas and volume, figuring per cent profit on selling price, 
etc., etc., this 616-page reference work, with 33 thumb- 
tabbed sections and over 100 different tables, is a veritable 
gold-mine. 16,000 copies sold at $40.00 per copy to bankers, 


at $12.00. Now out of print. Remainder price, new set. .$4.00 merchants, accountants, contractors, engineers, purchasing 
, FREE “Century of Business Progress Chart,” 714” x 48”, agents and manufacturers. Price then reduced to $30.00 and 
; (price alone $1.00) included free with each set above ordered now closing out remainder, in the same rich limp leather 
- in next 30 days. binding, while supply lasts, at ..............eeeeeeeees $10.00 
OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

“STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRAC-_ dends, profits or losses, price range. Income, “TICKER TECHNIQUE” (1935) by Orline D. 
TICE” (875 pages), by R. W. Schabacker, author Income Deductions, etc. Regular edition, only Foster, Analysis of signals of the ticker tape, 
: of “Stock Market Profits.” An outstanding $4.50, postpaid. (De Luxe Leather Edition— - — daily action and direction of the Stock 
" work for beginners and advanced technicians. 400 pp.—$8.50) ANY NAME STAMPED IN arket. 113 Pages ..--..-.eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees $5.00 
7 Says Graphic Market Statistics: ‘Undoubtedly GOLD on “MI-REFERENCE” for 50c extra. “DAILY CHARTS OF DOW-JONES AVER- 
) the most comprehensive fund of knowledge, AGES” (1897-1937), by Robert Rhea, 40 charts 
J covering every phase of trading and investing 11 x 17 in. in post binder. Pictures price trends 
J ever available in book form.”’............+0+8 $6.00 A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER FOR THE of 40 years .......cccscccccscccccscccccsccees $12.50 
5 FINANCIAL WORLD. A leading binder manu- “HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE 


“MI REFERENCE” (Personal Record Book)— 
Ring Binder—200 pages—5¥/2x8', inches ( Pub. 
at $5.00), $4.50. For every man who is think- 
ing of the future of his family and who wishes 
to leave a comprehensive record of his estate 
in simple, understandable form, we recommend 
“MI-REFERENCE,” with ruled forms for 
keeping records of all your assets, stock mar- 
ket transactions, dates, prices, earnings, divi- 


facturer has made up for us a very attractive 
and durable leatherette binder 9 x 1214 inches, 
3% inches thick — the right size to hold 26 
issues (6 months’ copies) of THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Title is stamped on the dark green 
cover in rich antique gilt. In a few seconds 
each week’s issue may be inserted in this 
binder to stay or it may be removed just as 
easily. Price $2.50; 2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 


PEOPLE,” by Dale Carnegie. One of most talked 
of books of the year. 1. What are the six ways 
of making most people like you? Dale Carnegie 
tells you on pages 83 to 145. 2. What are the 
twelve ways of winning others to your way of 
thinking? Dale Carnegie tells you on pages 
149 to 241. 3. What are the nine ways to 
change people without giving offense or rousing 


resentment? Dale Carnegie tells you on pages 
$1.96 


Christmas Seals! ~~ 


Buy and Use Them 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK 


Ask for New List of 150 ‘‘Books for Investors’ — FREE 


*Books sent the same day your remittance reaches us or held for Christmas morning delivery. 


Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Buyers in New York City add 2% for New York City Sales Tax 
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SET THE 


BRAKES! 


WENTY years ago the United 
States government took over the 
American railroads as a war measure. 


It gave those roads back to their 
owners in 1920—on the eve of a de- 
pression. 


And it gave them back with operat- 
ing costs thrown all out of balance 
with income under a law which put 
rigid limits on earnings but made 
no provision for future losses. 


Then started an uphill job. Stretch- 
ing ahead of railroad men and man- 
agement were such tough problems 
as these: 


They had to find ways to meet 
greatly increased operating costs 
with lagging revenues. 


They had to repair and replace war- 
worn equipment. 


They had to face new forms of com- 
petition. 


They had to serve a nation increas- 
ing in population—extending its in- 
dustrial frontiers—demanding better 
transportation than ever before. 


And they had to operate under rules, 
regulations and restrictions more 
complex and bewildering than those 
imposed on any other business in 
America. 


It was a job to test courage and chal- 
lenge enterprise—but the railroads 
started the long slow climb. 


Let us look now at the progress they 
have made: Great new locomotives 
have been developed—twice as able 
as the engines of 17 years ago. 


Freight moves today 50% faster than 
in 1922. 


Curves have been straightened — 
stronger bridges built — thousands 


of miles of heavier rails laid to make 
safe speed possible. 


Safety has steadily advanced — for 
passengers and railroad employes — 
and the magnificent safety record of 
the railroads has won universal rec- 
ognition. 

Everyone is familiar with the stream- 
lined trains, air conditioning, and all 
the other improvements pioneered 
for passenger comfort. 


And the American railroads pay a 
tax bill of close to a million dollars 


a day. 


When you sum up the record of 
American railroad progress in the 
face of all obstacles, it packs into this: 


They deliver the finest railroad ser- 
vice in the world—so fine that dele- 
gations from foreign countries regu- 
larly visit America to study their 


methods. 


They haul freight at the lowest rail- 
road rates in the world—moving a 
ton a mile for an average revenue of 
less than one cent. Today’s average 
freight revenue is 2314% lower than 
the peak of 1921, shortly after Gov- 
ernment operation ended. 


And with all this, they pay the high- 


est railroad wages in the world. 


Meanwhile the mountain of regula- 
tion has piled steadily higher—under 
state law as well as federal. 


An immediate threat is the TRAIN. 
LIMIT-BILL in Congress — a bill 
to put an arbitrary limit on the 
length of freight trains and so to 
force the railroads to run more trains 
than are needed to handle the Na. 
tion’s business. This ‘tmake-work” 
bill is proposed under the pretext 
of safety. 


In face of the fact that the American 
railroads have reduced accidents to 
employes by three-fourths in the 
past fifteen years, the same years in 
which the railroads developed longer 
and faster trains for better service— 


In face of the fact that the more 
trains you run the greater the chances 
of accident, especially at grade cross- 
ings— 

In face of the fact that this one law 
would add more per year to the cost 
of railroad operation than the total 
cost of all air conditioning to date— 
this bill has already passed the 


Senate. 


The harm of this legislation is meas- 
ured in more than money-cost, great 
as that will be. It wipes out the major 
benefits of the fine new equipment, 
tracks and terminals the railroads 
have developed for handling freight 
today—but more important still it 
stymies progress, and hamstrings 
future initiative, enterprise and in- 
vention. 


Do you want the advancement of the 
nation’s basic transportation system 
brought to a standstill? If not—it’s 
up to you! 


Don’t set the brakes on railroad 
progress! 


OF 


WASHINGTON, 
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